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By Hon. HENRY CLAY CALDWELL. 


[Former United States Circuit Judge, presiding judge of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit.] 


Reduced to its last analysis the intelligent and impartial administration 
of justice is all there is of a free government. It is the public justice that 
holds the community together. It is to the courts that all must look for 
the protection of their liberty, person, property, and reputation. 

The judicial department is not commonly regarded as the popular 
department of the Government, but it is, in fact, the people’s department; 
the department in the administration of which the people have a greater 
concern than in any other. It is the only department which comes home to 
them and deals with them in all the relations of life, from their birth to 
their death, and with their heirs and estates after their death; and it is the 
only department in the direct administration of which they have a constitu- 
tional right to participate. No apology, therefore, is offered for the subject 
of this paper, ‘‘Trial by Judge and Jury.’’ While some aspects of the sub- 
ject are trite; there are others of surpassing interest which are neither trite 
nor settled. By the term ‘‘trial by judge and jury’’ is implied a trial which 
takes place before a judge and jury—a trial in which the judge is commonly, 
though not in all cases, the exclusive judge of the law, and the jury the 
exclusive judge of the facts, and in some cases of the law also, and it com- 
prehends besides the right of the citizen to have that kind of a trial. 

It has been remarked that the judges—particularly the Federal judges— 
who have recently addressed bar associations, have very generally made 
the defense and commendation of judges their theme. There has been a 
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conspicuous absence of any commendation of thejury. A paper on a some- 
what different line will break the monotony if it has no other merit. 

From an old law book on the British constitution, printed more than 
two hundred years ago, this extract is made: 

By the laws of King Zéhelred, it is apparent that juries were in use many years 
before the Conquest; and they are, as it were, incorporated with our constitution, being 
the most valuable part of it; for without them no man’s life can be impeached (unless by 
parliament) and no one’s liberty or property ought to be taken from him. 

The italics are in the book. In the judgment of Englishmen the 
right of trial by jury continues to this day to be the most valuable right 
secured to them by their constitution. All Englishmen acquainted with 
the history of their country know that it is not to the opinions of the 
judges, but to the verdicts of juries who courageously and firmly stood out 
against the judges, that they owe their most precious rights and liberties. 
The right of the people to assemble for lawful purposes and the right to 
address them when they were assembled, the right of free speech and the 
freedom of the press, and the right of petition for the redress of grievances, 
were secured to the English people by English juries over the vehement 
protest of the judges. 

Peremptory charges, browbeating, censures, fines, and imprisonment 
were the weapons used by the judges to coerce juries to render verdicts 
conformable to their views; but happily for England, and for America, too, 
the love of liberty, courage, and endurance of English juries finally 
triumphed over despotic power and its servile judges. 

In view of the actual experience of the English people with judges and 
juries, it is not surprising that her greatest statesmen and lawyers have 
expressed their preference for trial by jury in the strongest terms. Let the 
brief utterances of two or three of them be quoted. Lord Commissioner 
Maynard declared: ‘‘ Trial by jury is the subject’s birthright and inherit- 
ance as his lands are, and without which he is not sure to keep them or 
anything else. This way of trial is his fence and protection against all 
frauds and surprises and against all storms of power.’’ And that great 
constitutional lawyer, Lord Camden, said: ‘‘ Trial by jury is indeed the 
foundation of our free constitution; take that away and the whole fabric 
will soon moulder into dust.’’ Lord Erskine took for his motto, which he 
had inscribed on his family shield and crest, ‘‘ Trial by Jury.’’ In 
an English law book printed a century and a half ago the author 
declares: 

One of the most valuable branches of our laws is that which relates to juries, 
whose antiquity is beyond the reach of record or history; they have the same area with 
our constitution, which can not survive them, our liberty must expire with them, as the 
animal body with its most vital parts. Our ancestors were too prudent to trust such 
great concerns (liberty or property) in the hands of any officers appointed by the crown, 
or of any certain number of men during life, lest they should be influenced or awed by 
great men, or corrupted by bribes, flattery, or love of power. 

The uncertainty of who shall be jurors on any inquisition or trial, and the little time 
they continue in that office, are strong barriers against corruption; but when we con- 
sider also the impartiality required and enforced in returning juries, and the properties 
which the law requires in every juryman when returned, we may almost doubt whether 
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human wisdom is capable of providing a more perfect method of determining the truth 
of facts, consistent with the liberties of a free people. At least we may conclude that it 
has not hitherto done it. 

A few of the cases in which the juries triumphed over the judges, and 
in which their verdicts have become foundation stones of the British con- 
stitution, may be seen by reference to 22 American Law Review and in the 
dissenting opinion in Hopkins vs. Oxley Stave Company. 

Passing from England to our own country, we find that the king’s 
judges in the colonies were as hostile to the rights and liberties of the people 
as their brethren in England. But a part, and the best part, of the inheri- 
tance of the colonies was the right of trial by jury, and fortunately colonial 
juries were imbued with the love of liberty and splendid courage and 
independence that characterized English juries. . 

It is an interesting historical fact that despotic power and official 
oppression received its first check in the colonies at the hands of a New 
York jury. The blow was a staggering one. It was the entering wedge to 
freedom which later was driven home. William Crosby was the Governor 
of New York in 1734. In the administration of his office he was unscru- 
pulous, avaricious, and arbitrary. The New York Weekly Journal, a paper 
established to defend the cause of liberty against arbitrary power, exposed 
his official corruption and oppression. For this its publisher, John 
Peter Zenger, ‘‘may his tribe increase,’’ was thrown into prison and a crim- 
inal information filed against him by the Attorney-General for libeling the 
governor and other colonial officers. History tells us the case excited intense 
interest, not in New York only, but in other colonies, for it involved the 
vital issue of the liberty of speech and of the press without which the people 
of jthe colonies could not hope to be free. The case was brought on for 
trial before Chief Justice De Lancy, whose first act was to disbar 
Zenger’s counsel for questioning the validity of the judge’s commis- 
sion. Zenger’s friends then sent to Philadelphia for Andrew Hamilton, 
one of the foremost lawyers of his time, who came onto New York to 
defend him. Zenger entered a plea of not guilty, admitted the 
publication of the alleged libel, and justified it by asserting 
its truth. A jury was impaneled to try the case. The chief justice re- 
fused to permit the defendant to prove the truth of the publication, and 
charged the jury that it was libelous, and that it was their duty to return 
a verdict of guilty. The jury retired and soon returned with a verdict of 
‘‘ Not guilty.’’ The verdict electrified the country. Gouverneur Morris, 
one of the ablest and most sagacious statesmen of the Revolutionary period, 
dated American liberty not from the Stamp Act of 1765, nor yet from the 
‘* Boston Tea Party,’’ but from the verdict of the jury in Zenger’s case. 
The rendition of this verdict constituted the immortalizing moment of 
those men’s lives, and is the richest heritage of their descendants. If the 
names of these twelve patriots were at hand they would appear here. 
Their names should go down in history with those of the foremost patriots 
of the Revolution. This historic incident would not be complete without 
adding that the people bore Zenger’s lawyer, Hamilton, out of the court- 
room on their shoulders, and that the common council of New York gave 
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him the freedom of the city in a gold box for his gratuitous services in 
‘* defense of the rights of mankind and the liberty of the press.’’ 

When the framers of the Declaration of Independence came to make 
a formal statement of the grievances of the colonists against King George, 
one of the chief counts of the indictment was ‘‘for depriving them in many 
cases of the benefit of trial by jury.’’ While trial by jury was an un- 
doubted heritage of the people of this country, they were unwilling that 
such a supreme and vital right should rest on the unwritten or common 
law. ‘They were stern and inflexible in their demand that the right should 
be anchored in the Constitution in terms so explicit and peremptory as to 
make any evasion or denial of it impossible, except by overthrowing the 
Constitution itself. When the several provisions of the Constitution are 
read in connection we are amazed at their fullness and completeness. No 
more resolute and inexorable purpose to accomplish a particular end ever 
found expression on paper. They will bear repeating—indeed, they can 
not be repeated too often: 

‘*The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by 
jury;’’ ‘‘No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise 
infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, 
except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service in time of war or public danger;’’ ‘‘In all criminal prose- 
cutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by 
an impartial jury;’’ ‘‘In suits at common law, where the value in contro- 
versy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be pre- 
served.’’ ‘These mandatory provisions of the Constitution are not obsolete, 
and are not to be evaded or nullified by mustering against them a little 
horde of equity maxims and obsolete precedents which had their origin in 
a monarchical government having no written constitution. No reasoning 
and no precedents can avail to deprive the citizen accused of crime of 
his right to a jury trial guaranteed to him by the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, ‘‘except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, orin the militia, 
when in actual service in time of war, or of public danger.’’ These excep- 
tions serve to emphasize the right and to demonstrate that it is absolute 
and unqualified both in criminal and civil suits, save in the excepted cases. 
These constitutional guaranties are not to be swept aside by an equitable 
invention which turns crime into a contempt and confers on a judge the 
power to frame an extended criminal code of his own, making innocent 
acts crimes punishable. by fine or imprisonment without limit, at his dis- 
cretion. 

No extended discussion of what has been appropriately termed govern- 
ment by injunction or judicial government, can be indulged in this paper. 
The fact, however, that it is a device by which the citizen is deprived of 
the right of trial by jury, calls for a few brief observations. 

The modern writ of injunction is used for purposes which bear no 
more resemblance to the uses of the ancient writ of that name than the 
milky way bears tothe sun. Formerly it was used toconservethe property 
in dispute between private litigants, but in modern times it has taken the 
place of the police powers of the State and Nation. It enforces and 
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restrains with equal facility the criminal laws of the State and Nation. 
With it the judge not only restrains and punishes the commission of crimes 
defined by statute, but he proceeds to frame a criminal code of his own, as 
extended as he sees proper, by which various acts, innocent in law and 
morals, are made criminal; such as standing, walking, or marching on the 
public highway, or talking, speaking or preaching, and other like acts. 
In proceedings for contempt for an alleged violation of the injunction the 
judge is the lawmaker, the injured party, the prosecutor, the judge and 
the jury. It is not surprising that uniting in himself all these characters 
he is commonly able to obtain a conviction. While the penalty which the 
judge can inflict by direct sentence for a violation of his code is fine or im- 
prisonment, limited only by his discretion, capital punishment may be in- 
flicted by indirection. All that seems to be necessary to this end is to issue 
a writ to the marshal or sheriff commanding him to prevent a violation of 
the judge’s code, and then the men with injunction nooses around their 
necks may be quickly dispatched if they attempt to march across this in- 
junction deadline. It is said the judge does not punish for a violation of 
the statutory offense but only for a violation of his order prohibiting the 
commission of the statutory offense. Such reasoning as this is what 
Carlyle calls ‘‘ logical cobwebbery.’’ The web is not strong enough to 
deprive the smallest insect of its liberty much less an American citizen. 

The extent and use of this powerful writ finds its only limitation in 
that unknown quantity called judicial discretion, touching which Lord 
Camden, one of England’s greatest constitutional lawyers, said: ‘‘The dis- 
cretion of a judge is the law of tyrants; it is always unknown; it is different 
in different men; it is casual and depends upon constitution, temper, and pas- 
sion. In the best it isoftentimes caprice; inthe worst it is every crime, folly 
and passion to which human nature is liable.’’* Mr. Burke pointed out the 
danger of investing ‘‘any sort of men’’ with jurisdiction limited only by 
their discretion. He said: ‘‘The spirit of any sort of men is not a fit rule 
for deciding on the bounds of their jurisdiction; first, because it is different 
in different men and even different in the same at different times, and can 
never become the proper directing line of law; and next because it is not 
reason but feeling, and when once it is irritated it is not apt to confine 
itself within its proper limits.’’ 

A jurisdiction that is not required to stop somewhere will stop 
nowhere. 

Professor Baird says fish have no maturity but continue to grow until 
they die. This curious characteristic of fish is present in a very intensified 
form in the equitable octopus called injunction, for that has no maturity 
and ever dies, and its jurisdiction grows and extends perpetually and 
unceasingly. = 

It attacks and nullifies State laws upon pure questions of fact whic 
it refuses to submit toa jury. The validity of State statutes regulating 
the rates of transportation turn on the question whether the prescribed 
rates are reasonable. This is purely a question of fact which ought to be 
determined by a jury in all cases. But when the statute confers on an 
officer or board the power to fix the rates, the question of the reasonableness 
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of the rates so fixed is never submitted to a jury, but through the instru- 
mentality of a writ of injunction against the State officer or board who 
fixed the rates a judge takes jurisdiction of the facts as well as the law of 
the case, and proceeds to decide this pure question of fact. The legis- 
lature of a neighboring State, perceiving the futility of trying to regulate 
rates through any officer or board of the State who could be reached by a 
writ of injunction, hit upon the expedient of fixing the passenger rates 
by statute and giving to persons who were charged more than the prescribed 
rates, a right of action at law to recover a penalty from the common carrier. F 
A common carrier charged more than the prescribed rates and the passenger 
brought suit for the penalty, and the jury found the rate prescribed by the 
legislature was reasonable, The case was taken to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and what was there said is full of significance. After 
referring to the fact that where the rates were prescribed by an officer or 
board the officer or board could be enjoined from enforcing them, the court 
said: 

But there are other cases, and the present is one where the legislatures choose to 
act directly on the subject by themselves establishing a tariff of rates and prescribing 
penalties. In such cases there is no opportunity to resort to a compendious remedy, 
such as a proceeding in equity, because there is no public functionary or commission 
which can be made to respond; 
in other words, which can be enjoined, and hence no way of escaping a 
jury trial. A similar statute in another State was also upheld through the 
verdict of a jury. The Arkansas and Michigan cases will probably be the 
last of their kind. When another case arises under a similar statute a way 
will doubtless be found to apply the ‘‘compendious’’ remedy spoken of by 
Mr. Justice Shiras in the Gill case. All that is necessary to accomplish this 
result is for this equitable octopus to put forth an additional sucker and 
draw the case within its folds. 

The history of this question is not without interest. It was first held 
that the determination of the question whether the rates prescribed for 
common carriers were reasonable was a judicial and not a legislative func- 
tion, and was one upon which the common carrier was entitled to have its 
day in court and a jury trial. 

But as soon as the jurisdiction was assumed the carrier no longer clam- 
ored for a jury trial, but quickly sought the arms of a Federal chancellor 
and the protecting shield of an injunction. The right of 70,000,000 of 
people to a jury trial of this question of fact, in which they are so deeply 
interested, and the correct determination of which is so vital to the public 
welfare, is not esteemed worthy of consideration; but through the medium 
of a writ of injunction is committed forever to nine men, or a majority of 
them who hold their offices by appointment for life and not one of whom 
sees or hears a single witness who testifies in the case. 

It is undeniable that there are powerful influences at work to under- 
mine the constitutional right of trial by jury through the use of the injunc- 
tion, and in other ways. It is alleged that the injunction is a speedier and 
more vigorous and effective method of dealing with those charged with the 
commission of crime, or suspected of the intention of committing it, than 
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by the customary and constitutional method of accusation, arrest, examina- 
tion, indictment, and trial by jury. Some persons without serious thought 
of the consequences yield their assent to this dangerous reasoning. If these 
are sufficient reasons for disregarding the Constitution, it is not perceived 
why they are not sufficient to justify the complete adoption of the methods 
of eastern princes, and dispense with the formality of even a trial for con- 
tempt. The difference is one of degree only. 

There are but two constitutional modes of trying citizens for offenses; 
one by military courts ‘‘in cases arising in the land or naval forces or in 
the militia when in actual service in time of war or public danger,’’ and 
the other trial by jury. 

The Constitution nowhere invests judges with the power either to 
define or punish offenses. They are to assist the jury in the enforcement 
of the laws made by the legislature, and not themselves to make and 
execute laws. 

The extremely erroneous notion prevails in some quarters that the 
President of the United States is powerless to execute his high office and 
discharge one of his most important executive functions, except by per- 
mission of the Federal chancellor and through the medium of a writ of 
injunction. 

It is assumed that when the laws of the republic are set at defiance by 
a force too powerful to be overcome by the usual and appropriate civil 
agencies, the President of the United States, who is charged with the duty 
of preserving the peace of the United States and enforcing its laws, can not 
use any portion of the Army of which he is Commander-in-Chief for that 
purpose without first obtaining the consent of and being summoned to the 
duty by a Federal chancellor. 

The Constitution reads: ‘‘The President shall be the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States;’’ it is proposed to qualify 
this comprehensive provision and make it read: ‘‘The President shall be 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States, subject 
to the discretion, direction, and commands of a United States Judge, and a 
writ of injunction.’’ In answer to this contention it is only necessary to 
observe that whenever the United States mail or interstate commerce, or 
any other Federal right or agency is obstructed by a force too powerfyl to 
be dealt with by the ordinary processes of law, the President has the power, 
and it is his duty without applying to or waiting for the command of any 
judge, to overcome and remove such obstruction, and to that end use so 
much of the Army under his command as may be found necessary for the 
purpose; and to arrest the offenders against the law and turn them over to 
the civil authorities to be tried for their crimes in the mode provided by the 
Constitution, and not to turn them over to a judge to be tried for a con 
tempt of court. But if in such case it is necessary for the President to be 
buttressed by some sort of judicial writ or order before he can exercise the 
functions of his high office, it is not to be done by a writ of injunction but 
by a warrant for the arrest of the guilty parties, and when they are arrested, 
by the Army, or by the marshal with the assistance of the Army, they 
should be turned over to the proper magistrate and proceeded against in 
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accordance with the Constitution and established mode of proceeding 
against persons charged with crime, and which ends in a trial by jury. 

This is the practice which has been observed by the chief magistrates 
of all the States for a hundred years, and the only difference between the 
powers and the duties of the governor of a State and the President in this 
regard is that one is charged with the duty of preserving the peace and 
enforcing the laws of the State, and the other is charged with the duty of 
preserving the peace and enforcing the laws of the United States. 

It is a curious and significant fact, that the reasons given for conferring 
on Federal judges the police powers of the State and denying to accused 
persons the right of trial by jury, are precisely those given for the estab- 
lishment of the Court of Star Chamber. Summed up in a few words, the 
reason for its creation as expressed in the preamble of the act of Parliament 
was to secure the certain and speedy punishment of all persons who in the 
opinion of the court deserved punishment, and to this end the court was 
invested with a large measure of the jurisdiction and discretion exercised 
by Federal chancellors in our day, and atrial by jury denied. Learned, 
able and honest judges sat in that court, but never a jury. History records 
the result. Its methods grew to be as cruel and pitiless as those of the 
Inquisition itself; it would have put an end to the liberties of the English 
people if it had not been abolished. ‘‘Had there been no Star Chamber,”’ 
says a distinguished English writer, ‘‘there would have been no rebellion 
against Charles I.’’ The lesson taught by the history of the Star Chamber 
is that the rights and liberties of the people will not long survive in any 
country where the administration of the law is committed exclusively to a 
caste endowed with boundless discretion and a long term of office, no matter 
how learned, able and honest its members may be. 

Every student of history knows that most of the sufferings and oppres- 
sions which mankind has had to endure were the work of honest and able, 
but misguided or ambitious men. Honesty and ability do not exempt from 
error, and when coupled with error they become dangerous gifts. After all, 
the human skull is but the temple of human errors, and judicial clay, if 
you analyze it well, will be found to be like all other human clay. The 
rule is without exception that whenever the exclusive powerof making or 
administering the law is committed for any extended period to a single man 
or a few men—to a caste—the progressive restriction of the liberty of the 
people follows. The bond of sympathy between them and the people 
grows steadily weaker until the rights of the people are forgotten and the 
protection and interest of caste and classes become their chief concern. 

Criticising the ‘‘encroaching jurisdiction’’ of the judges in England, 
by which it was said juries would ‘‘become a dead letter in the constitu- 
tion,’’ Mr. Burke said: ‘‘After the Star Chamber was abolished in the 
10th of Charles I, its authority, indeed, ceased, but its maxims subsisted 
and survived it. The spirit of the Star Chamber has transmigrated, and 
lives again.’’ Let us indulge the hope that the transmigration has not been 
to this country, and that its spirit may never obtain a foothold here. 

Jury and injunction are terms which cancel each other. 

In proportion as the injunction is expanded, the right of trial by jury 
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is restricted. And this result is not a mere incident to the use of the writ; 
in many cases its real purpose is to deprive a party of the right of trial 
by jury. 

Armed with this powerful writ which has no defined boundaries or 
limitations, and which may be used at discretion, the power of the Federal 
chancellor may be fairly characterized as imperial. 

But no apprehension need be felt that permanent harm will come to 
the republic from the exercise of imperial powers by the judiciary. This 
is a government ‘‘of the people, by the people, for the people,’’ and this 
whole subject isin their hands. The courts of the United States—except 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the few cases enumerated in the 
Constitution—can exercise no jurisdiction whatever, except in pursnance 
of an act of Congress conferring it. They are the creatures of the people 
who, through their representatives in Congress, may confer upon them 
just such jurisdiction—up to the constitutional limit of the grant of judicial 
power—as they see proper, and may withdraw all or any part of that 
jurisdiction at their pleasure. 

The people are always singularly patient of abuses in the administra- 
tion of the law. ‘This is due to their confidence and respect for the judicial 
office. But when that confidence is shaken by abuses open and obvious to 
their comprehension, they will put an end to them by the exercise of their 
own true imperial, sovereign power. The Duke of Wellington was waited 
upon by a delegation of citizens and told that there was danger of a revolution 
unless a certain public grievance was corrected; replying to this threat of 
revolution the Iron Duke said: ‘‘There will never be a revolution in 
England except through an act of Parliament.’’ 

Happily for this republic, its constitution of government is such that 
the only revolution essential to correct abuses and preserve the liberties of 
the people is an act of Congress. 

We pass from the right of trial by jury to its utility and value. Its 
immense superiority to any other mode of trial in criminal cases is indispu- 
table. The criminal law is crude and arbitrary. The discrimination essen- 
tial to distinguish between crimes dangerous to society and those not so can 
not always be formulated into a written rule. Human intelligence and fore- 
sight are not equal to the task of conceiving, and the English language is 
not adequate to express the nice distinctions and varying qualities in human 
actions. They depend upon the environments, age, temperament, educa- 
tion, motive, and many other things which can be applied to the particular 
case by a jury only. 

The law takes no note of moral justification, but only legal. It remains 
so for two reasons—one is the difficulty already mentioned of defining with 
precision the cases for the application of the principle of moral justification 
or retributive justice; and the other is the knowledge that the jury, owing 
to their peculiar constitution and representative character, have power to 
and will supply this defect. A jury will convict the assassin, but not the 
girl who kills her seducer; they will convict the man who murders for 
money, but not the man who kills the invader of his home; and when a 
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hundred good men, overcome with virtuous indignation by the atrocious 
crime of some savage brute, do execution upon him without the forms of 
law, the jury will not hang the hundred good men for accelerating the 
outlaw’s punishment. Cases arise in which to inflict the penalty of the law 
would be more dangerous to social order than to overlook the offense. 
Immunity to murders generally would soon dissolve the bonds of society; 
but juries instinctively feel that the social bond is not weakened but rather 
strengthened by the death of a seducer at the hands of his victim. The 
seducer knows that punishment from such a source can not be delayed or 
evaded by the quibbles and technicalities of the law. In such cases the 
verdict represents the sense of justice of the people, and ‘‘the immense 
justice of the people is almost as impersonal as the justice of God.”’ 
Representing as it does the immense justice of the people, the jury can 
not be replaced by an individuality. Uninfluenced by circumstances of 
moral justification or retributive justice, and heeding nothing but the text 
of the law, the judge would be constrained to visit with the same penalty 
the assassin and the girl who slays her seducer, the man who murdered for 
money, and the man who killed the invader of his home, the savage brute 
who slew the victim of his lust, and the hundred good citizens who retired 
him from circulation. 

The judge would have to do this, for he does not represent and can 
not appeal to the immense justice of the people to justify him for departing 
from the text of the law. Hecould not avail himself of that elastic and 
and equitable principle which juries can apply to the administration of 
criminal justice and without which no written criminal code could long 
survive. 

By constitutional provision in most, if not all, of the States the jury is 
made the judge of the law as well as the facts in libel cases, and in some of 
the States they are the judges of the law in all criminal cases. Such is the 
law in the State of Pennsylvania. In Kane vs. Commonwealth, decided 
in 1879, Chief Justice Sharswood in delivering the opinion of the court 
said: 

The power of the jury to judge of the law in a criminal case is one of the most 
valuable securities guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. Judges may still be partial and 
oppressive, as well from political as personal prejudice, and when a jury are satisfied of 
such prejudice, it is not only their right, but their duty to interpose the shield of their 
protection to the accused. It is as important in a Republican as any other form of 
government, that, to use the language of the Constitution of 1776, ‘‘in all prosecutions 
for criminal offenses’’ a man should have a right ‘‘to a speedy trial by an impartial jury 
of the country, without the unanimous consent of which jury he can not be found 
guilty.” 

Here is a solemn judicial determination that judges may be “‘ partial 
and oppressive as well from political as from personal prejudice, and when 
a jury are satisfied of such prejudice it is not only their right, but their 
duty to interpose the shield of their protection to the accused.’’ It will be 
observed that in that State the jury sits in judgment on the judge as well 
as the prisoner, and no complaint is made that criminal justice is not as 
well administered in that State as in any other. 

The Pennsylvania rule prevailed in some of the United States courts at 
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one time. Mr. Justice Baldwin, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
presided at the trial of Wilson for a capital offense, and said to the jury: 

We have thus stated to you the law of this case under the solemn duties and obli- 
gations imposed on us, under the clear conviction that in doing so we have presented to 
you the true test by which you will apply the evidence to the case; but you will dis- 
tinctly understand that you are the judges both of the law and fact in a criminal case, 
and are uot bound by the opinion of the court; you may judge for yourselves, and if 
you should feel it your duty to differ from us, you must find your verdict accordingly. 

If you are prepared to say that the law is different from what you have heard 
from us, you are in the exercise of a constitutional right to do so. 

The Constitution confers upon the Supreme Court of the United States 
original jurisdiction in certain enumerated cases, and a provision of the 
judiciary act of 1789, now section 689 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, provided that ‘‘the trial of issues of fact in the Supreme Court in all 
actions at law against citizens of the United States, shall be by jury.’’ The 
first jury trial in that august tribunal was the case of the State of Georgia 
vs. Brailsford. The chief justice and all of the justices were on the bench, 
and Chief Justice Jay, as the organ of the court in charging the jury, said: 

It may not be amiss here, gentlemen, to remind you of the good old rule, that on 
questions of fact it is the province of the jury, on questions of law, it is the province 
of the court to decide. But it must be observed that by the same law which recognizes 
this reasonable distribution of jurisdiction, you have nevertheless a right to take upon 
yourselves to judge of both, and to determine the law as well as the fact in controversy. 
On this, and on every other occasion, however, we have no doubt you will pay that 
respect which is due to the opinion of the court; for, as on the one hand it is presumed 


that juries are the best judges of facts, it is, on the other hand, presumable that the 
courts are the best judges of law. But still both objects are lawfully within your power 
of decision. 


It is sometimes asserted that the juries are responsible for the miscar- 
riage of justice which occasionally takes place in criminal cases. Asa rule 
the responsibility for such miscarriage will be found on the bench and not 
in the jury box. Observation teaches us, and the law reports prove, that 
ten guilty men escape through the errors and mistakes and technical 
quibbles of the courts for one who escapes through an error of the jury. 
One of England’s best and ablest judges, Lord Chief Justice Denman, said: 

It is a grateful task to bear testimony to the excellent conduct of juries at the 
Old Bailey sessions. I don’t remember a single conviction that appeared to be unjust. 
Some acquittals have startled me; but often very good reasons, which had not occurred 
to me at the trial, have been suggested afterwards and I have often thought that their 
mistakes might be traced to their feeling too much deference for certain vulgar scraps 
of judicial phraseology which have come to be considered as principles of law. 

Who is responsible for these ‘‘vulgar scraps of judicial phraseology,’’ 
that do sometimes mislead and frighten a jury into an erroneous verdict? 

The superiority of the jury as judges of facts is as marked in civil as it 
is in criminal cases. 

This superiority results, in a great part, from the inherent difference 
between fixed and casual tribunals. A fixed tribunal is one where the 
office is permanent and where the person or persons who exercise its func- 
tions do so for long terms or periods, and each officer in turn is guided by 
the precedents established by his predecessors. A casual tribunal is one 
summoned from the body of the people for the occasion only, or for a very 
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brief term of service, and who consequently bring to the discharge of their 
duties a freshness and earnestness unknown to fixed tribunals, and who 
decide the controversy submitted to them upon its merits, unembarrassed 
by precedents. The judge represents the fixed, and the jury the casual 
tribunal. A jury trial is impersonal; it gives expression to the sense of 
justice of the people, which is the nearest approach to absolute justice 
attainable in earthly tribunals. 

The twelve men summoned from the body of the people represent in 
their several persons, different pursuits and occupations in life. Their 
prejudices, if they have any, resulting from their varied pursuits and en- 
vironments, counteract each other; but the single judge, having no counter- 
poise, his bias and prejudice find full and unrestrained expression in his 
judgments. He is, besides, constantly struggling to force his decision into 
the groove of precedent, and to that end keeps on pursuing precedent and 
analogies and refining and refining until he grows ‘‘wild with logic and 
metaphysics’’ and loses sight of the facts and merits of the case in hand. 
Juries performing casual service only, can never acquire the bad habit of 
fixed tribunals of deciding mechanically upon some supposed precedent. 

Moreover, the consequences of an erroneous verdict by a jury are im- 
measurably less than an erroneous verdict by the judge; for one jury is not 
bound by the error of a former jury, but the law of precedent will compel 
the judge to adhere to his error, for it is a rule of fixed tribunals that con- 
sistency in error is to be preferred to a right decision. 

Lord Brougham, who possessed that noble characteristic of the pro- 
fession, the courage to defend the defenseless against the strong—even a 
friendless woman against a powerful king—recognized the great superiority 
of the people as judges of the facts, and after long experience in courts of 
law and equity, and on the bench as well, declared that trial by jury ‘‘should 
be applied to those cases from which the practice in equity has excluded it; 
and that improvement would be best effected by drawing to it the cases 
which the courts of equity have taken from the common law, and which 
they constantly evince their incapacity to deal with by sending issues to be 
tried whenever any difficulty occurs.”’ 

It is said juries are inferior to the judge in point of learning and ability. 
In the affairs of life much that is called learning is of little utility. 

‘‘How small a matter,’’ says Dr. Holmes, “‘literature is to the great 
seething, toiling, struggling, love-making, bread-winning, child-rearing, 
death-awaiting men and women who fill this huge, palpitating world of 
ours.’’ 

Men may be oracles in the arts and sciences, and infants in the affairs 
of life. 

This truth is beautifully expressed by Milton: 

But to know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom. 


Job says, ‘‘Great men are not always wise,’’ and there is nothing truer 
in the Book. It is out of the question that one man whose whole existence 
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is devoted to one occupation, can know as much about men and affairs— 
and that is the kind of knowledge that is wanted in the settlement of con- 
troversies among men—as twelve men of affairs engaged in varied pursuits 
and occupations. Judges, as judges of the facts, have all the faults, but 
not all the virtues of juries. Lord Hobhouse in an address showing the 
necessity for jury trials said: 

It seems to me that juries have kept our laws sweet; they have kept them practi- 
cal; they still doso; they are like the constant, unseen, unfelt force of gravitation 
which enables us to walk on the face of the earth instead of flying off into space. Cer- 
tainly nothing can be more important to the welfare and coherence and strength of the 
nation, than that its laws should bein general harmony with its convictions and feel- 
ings. . . . Juries are passing every day innumerable decisions, each of them very 
small, but constant, ubiquitous, and tending to carry superfine laws down into practical 
life so as to make them fit for human nature’s daily food. 

The idea here expressed by the learned lord is conveyed in the homely 
old maxim of the farmer, that when the fodder in the rack hangs too high 
for the cattle, the fodder must come down or the cattle will starve. The 
tendency of judges in the absence of juries would be to hang the fodder in 
the rack too high for the cattle. ‘ 

But it is said juries are prejudiced, especially in particular sorts of 
cases, such as suits for personal injuries, and on policies of insurance, and 
other like cases. 

When you impeach the impartiality and integrity of the jury you im- 
peach the impartiality and integrity of the whole body of the people from 
whom they are drawn, and of which they are a representative part. Our 
idea of the prejudices of men is gauged by our own prejudices. The differ- 
ence between a prejudiced man and an enlightened and impartial one is the 
difference between the man who opposes our views and the man who agrees 
with our views. It is the old aphorism on orthodoxy and heterodoxy over 
again. It is always implied in this charge against the jury that there is a 
tribunal that is free from bias, passion, or prejudice, and that that tribunal 
is found in the judge. 

Did it ever occur to those who make this charge against the jury that 
they might have a beam in their own eye, and that if jurors are prejudiced 
in favor of the plaintiffs in the class of cases mentioned, it is just possible 
that the judge might have a little bias in favor of the other side? But it is 
assumed that judges never fetter their impartiality by entertaining an 
opinion on any subject—that they love nothing, hate nothing, feel nothing, 
see nothing, and know nothing—in a word, that they are animated icicles. 

But they are Auman, and the only thing human that is permanent and 
unchangeable is human nature. Beyond all question as a rule, the preju- 
dices of a particular class or caste are altogether stronger than the preju- 
‘dices of the whole body of citizens whom the jury represents. Transferring 
the functions of the jury to the judge would only be to exchange one class 
of prejudices for another. 

But in the trial by judge and jury they exert on each other a mutual 
and very salutary control, besides imparting an immense moral weight to 
their joint action. 

It is said jury trials protract litigation, but the errors that lead to new 
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trials, and appeals and writs of error and the reversals of judgments and 
protraction of litigation are the errors of the judges. Look into the reports 
and you will find that in the trial of commonplace cases the trial court is 
charged with the commission of from five to fifty errors of law, and fre- 
quently convicted on some of the charges. And the errors of judges are 
not limited to thejcourts of original jurisdiction. The appellate courts 
themselves are constantly falling into error. If one is curious to know 
the extent of these errors, let him consult Bigelow’s Overruled cases, 
where he will find that the appellate courts as far back as 1873, had over- 
ruled nearly 10,000 of their own decisions. How many they have overruled 
since that time is not known. ‘These are their confessed errors only; there 
still remain, we know not how many errors not yet confessed, for judges are 
like all great sinners—never confess their errors until 7” extremis—and not 
then with that openness, fulness, and frankness supposed to be essential to 
insure spiritual salvation to a sinner. 

In a volume of the reports of the Supreme Court of Nebraska is an 
official list of 111 cases previously decided by that court which have been 
overruled by the same court. ; 

On one great line of questions the opinions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States have for some time swung back and forth with the regu- 
larity of a pendulum, so much so that a distinguished lawyer recently re- 
marked that when he had one of that line of cases he felt sure of winning 
it if the last case decided by the court was against him. 

And yet in the light of these facts there are those who affect to regard 
a court as a fetish and assert that the opinions of judges are exempt from 
criticism, and that they are not amenable in any degree to an enlightened 
public opinion strong and forcible enough to compel attention even from an 
absolute monarch. Judges are not popes and their decrees are not infallible. 

They are as prone to err as other men and no more infallible. The 
notion that a wrong judicial decision forecloses further discussion and 
perpetuates the wrong forever is altogether erroneous. That would simply 
be to change the maxim ‘‘the king can do no wrong”’ to ‘‘judges can do no 
wrong;’’ and to exchange the despotic rule of a king for the despotic rule 
of judges. Judge Hoar, United States Senator from Massachusetts; in an 
address before the Virginia Bar Association at Old Point Comfort, July 7, 
1898, answered the contention that the wrong of a court of last resort is 
irretrievable and irreversible in the following eloquent and convincing 
language: 

Experience has shown that the errors of judicial decisions require no revolution 
or disorder or violence for their remedy. The experience of England and of this 
country, alike demonstrates that there is nothing over which a sound and healthful 
public sentiment makes a peaceful way more surely than over a judicial decision which 
is unjust or wrong, or in restraint of liberty or in favor of rank against the people or 
the rich against the poor. The court soon finds a way out of it. It gets limited and 
trimmed. Its corners get cut. The vigor and vitality are construed ont of it. It is 
founded upon the sand. Settled, permanent, deliberate public opinion, sometimes 
taking generations, sometimes taking centuries, to grow and ripen, prevails in the end 
alike over the edict of the monarch, the decree of the infallible church, the judgment 
of the court and the anger of the mob. 
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Having shown the complaints against the jury to be groundless, the 
well-founded complaints of the jury against the judges and against some of 
the provisions of the law for their government will be briefly considered. 
Juries who return verdicts upon their oaths and consciences contrary to the 
judge’s view of the facts of the case are sometimes publicly arraigned and 
impeached and summarily dismissed from their office. Now, this kind of 
procedure was fought out and settled against any such invasion of the jury’s 
rights a good while ago in that country, from which we inherit the right 
of trial by jury. Compare such treatment of the jury with the deference 
shown to the jury by the Supreme Court of the United States in its charge 
in the case of Georgia vs. Brailsford, which is elsewhere quoted. The 
Supreme Court of the United States had a just appreciation of the dignity, 
honor, responsibility, and rights that attach to juries. The juries, equally 
with the judge on the bench, are judges, and as supreme and independent 
in the exercise of their jurisdiction ashe isin his. The errors of both may 
be corrected in the orderly mode provided by law, and both may be im- 
peached and removed from office for corruption, but neither has a right to 
summarily impeach or remove the other from his office for a supposed error 
in discharging his or their duty. Let the case be reversed: Suppose when- 
ever the judge errs in deciding the law he was summarily ordered to step 
down off the bench. What would be the result? Not one single judge’s 
bench would be occupied next Monday. : 

Judges make hundreds of mistakes in deciding the law where the jury 
makes one in deciding the facts; and when juries do err, it is commonly 
owing to the mistake of the judge in instructing them erroneously or in- 
consistently on the law. A jury after receiving a two-sided charge from 
the judge were unable to agree and when they were discharged the judge 
asked them how they stood, to which their foreman replied: ‘‘Just like your 
Honor’s charge, six to six.’’ When the judges learn to decide the law 
with as much accuracy and fidelity as juries do the facts, it will be time 
enough for them to indulge in censorious criticism of the jury for their 
supposed mistakes. Such action is not only a gross invasion of the rights 
of the jury, but it is an invasion of the constitutional rights of the suitor 
who is entitled to have a jury in the box who will not be influenced in any 
degree in the honest and independent exercise of their own opinion by fear 
of censure, or the hope of applause from the judge. The free, independ- 
ent mind has one opinion, and the trammeled, dependent mind another 
opinion; and the free, independent mind is what every suitor is entitled to 
have inthe jury box. ... 

To conclude: For a free people, ‘‘trial by judge and jury”’ is im- 
mensely superior to any other mode of trial that the wit of man has ever 
yet devised, or is capable of devising; and evil will be the hour for the 
people of this country when, seduced by any theory, however plausible, or 
deluded by any consideration of fancied emergency or expediency, they 
supinely acquiesce in its invasion or consent to its abolition. 
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DECADENT PHILADELPHIA. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


Philadelphia, measured by the criterion of a civilized city, has once 
more shown herself wanting. Her supposed ‘‘better elements’’ have been 
proven to be her worst. She has exhibited in an emergency all the failings 
naturally consequent upon her contentedress with her chronic corruption. 

A reasonable expectation in a well-governed community today is a street- 
car system so planned, constructed, financed, and managed as to perform a 
satisfactory service for the public with fares at a just rate—sufficient to 
reimburse the investment of capital in the plant and compensate those wko 
perform the work, and no more. How has Philadelphia acquitted herself 
in this civic duty? The facts in answer to this question we do not need to 
supply ourselves. They may mainly be given through quotations from 
business sources. A New York daily paper tells us: 

The Philadelphia Traction Company is an overcapitalized accretion of overcapital- 
ized companies. Some of its subsidiary leases are for 10, 20, 36 and 50 per cent a year, 
and one is even higher. 

What a story this statement tells of the betrayal of the interests of the 
municipality by its legislators! How many blocks of stock, how much cash, 
what other gifts, what pointers on rigged stock markets passed from the 
recipients of franchises to the men in Council and Legislature before this 
legalized loot could become a vested interest? 

While such nefarious work was going on, where were the guardians of 
the city’s civic honor? It took years of rascality heaped on rascality to 
bring about the culmination of the holding traction company’s power to 
rob the people. During allthat time, in the presence of a public game in 
comparison with which highway robbery is a gentleman’s occupation, who 
among Philadelphia’s social leaders showed himself capable of getting at 
the bottom of the plot to plunder the city and of rousing the public to the 
shame of the situation? The history of the cession of the series of privileges 
to the companies is a valid indictment of the capacity and honor of every 
Philadelphian prominent in its politics or business who did not raise his 
voice, and make it heard, at every stage of the disgraceful proceedings. 

The Survey says: ‘‘One of the most conservative newspapers in New 
York has pointed out that to sympathize with the strike seems to be the 
only way Philadelphia could show indignation against abuses by the com- 
pany and the political ring.’’ Very well, in a poor behind-the-time way; but 
how about that showing of indignation which ought to have been made 
when, earlier in the story, company and ring were getting close together? 

Is Philadelphia always asleep? 

No; her business men at last sometimes awaken—when their own 
immediate interests are injured. In the street-car matter they slept long 
as citizens but awoke finally as shopkeepers. Their public activity is not 
civic; it is to protect their own dollars. How frantically, when at length 
their group began to meet a direct loss, they called on the governor, the local 
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labor leaders, the Civic Federation, and the national trade union officials, 
to give them sweet peace, not for the honor of their city, but that they 
might not lose their daily income of lucre! That’s the way Philadelphia’s 
business men regard the traction problem. While the people are being 
robbed for years they will slumber, but the moment their own business 
interests suffer they become wide awake. 

And when Philadelphia pulled herself together and decided that for 
the interests of all concerned the company managers and the union officials 
ought to meet and parley, through what agencies did she act? One might 
expect that the big city could in her straits call on a circle of citizens of 
undoubted integrity and patriotism who would cheerfully respond to a call 
of duty and propose terms which would be supported by such a public 
sentiment that both contesting parties must consent to abide by them. 
Did Philadelphia have even one leading citizen who could make of himself 
the man of the hour through a noble utterance of the right sentiment, 
convincing insight into the possibilities of the moment, and sagacious 
suggestion of practicable peace measures for the time being and for fair 
terms to all concerned permanently? Not one! 

Of all the elements involved in this memorable Philadelphia strike, 
the union men have the least reason to be ashamed of theiractions. They 
only struck when the aggressions of the company left them as alternatives 
to let their union be wholly disrupted or to go on strike. When they chose 
the latter, they decided not to insist upon havingtheirown way. They offered 
to arbitrate. They adhered to that peace overture from the beginning to the 
end. One point only there is which a trade union can never arbitrate with- 
out committing suicide. It can not suffer being arbitrated out of existence. 

As to the so-called general strike, it was at no time general. The 
resolution passed by the Central Labor Union excepted from participation 
certain trades, such as those involving newspapers and food supply. Cer- 
tain national unions also warned their local branches to abrogate no ayree- 
ments with employers. The causes which provoked both organized and 
unorganized sympathizers with the carmen to lay down their work one 
need not go far to seek. It was the only way these wage-workers could 
protest against the disreputableness of Philadelphia’s dominant elements. 
Honest, blunt-spoken and rough-and-ready labor took this means of rebuk- 
ing the cowardly and self-seeking professional and managing classes on 
whom especially falls the obligation of foreseeing and preventing financial 
plundering in municipal affairs. Besides, as the Philadelphia orth 
American said: 


The tactless and provocative publication of letters and telegrams from all over the 
country gave evidence which, to thousands of workers, was convincing proof that the 
struggle was not a local one against a single union, but a general one against organized 
labor. 


This course of the employing class is sure to foster unionism of the 
most militant order. The North American continued: 


Laboring men organize only for self-protection. But the views of the unorganized 
and the organized wage-worker will be found identical whenever capitalists are guilty 
of the folly of convincing labor that a concerted attack is being made upon union labor 
as a class. 
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The Springfield Repudlican’s comment on this point is: 

And if the transit company proves to be successful, it may think to have given 
local labor unionism a fatal stroke; and outside employers, viewing the struggle from a 
distance as in the nature of settling a great country-wide battle by the issue of a single 
combat, may think that labor unionism in general would be put to flight. But they 
will prove to have been deceived. This is an animal that can be scotched ever so many 
times, but it can not be killed—not as long as capital is permitted to organize and in- 
dustry remains under private ownership and conducted for private profit. 


Homilies on the violence attending the Philadelphia strike have been 
in order, in press and pulpit, all over the country—as if through a tacit 
understanding on the part of the non-wage-earners to throw on labor the 
brunt of the blame for offending against the public welfare. But there are 
facts to be considered in regard to this which convey their lessons. The 
Philadelphia 7Zimes made this statement in a leading editorial: ‘‘For the 
most part the rioting and violence are the work of men and boys not native 
to America and American ways.’’ The same article speaks of ‘the vast 
numbers added to rioting mobs by men, women, and children who have no 
right to be with such crowds.’’ ‘‘Imagine six, seven, eight, and nine year 
old boys and girlsin the thick of a riot, barely able to avoid being trampled 
upon!’’ Well, anyone not a Philadelphia street-car manager or anti- 
unionist might imagine that the riot must be a sort of City of Brotherly 
Love affair which is largely carried on by babies. 

Another phase of the much-talked-of violence was described thus in 
the New York 77ribune: 

What came near being a serious affair during the noon hour occurred at the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, where 10,000 workmen were turned loose in the 
heart of the city when the whistle blew at 12 o’clock. As these men were returning 
from their noonday meal they congregated at Fifteenth and Spring Garden streets, a 
hundred yards from the United States Mint, and hooted the passengers and crew of 
every car that passed. 

The intersection became blocked and a riot call was sent in. Mounted police ina 
few minutes came galloping up and drove the great crowd east in Spring Garden street 
and into Broad street, the city’s main thoroughfare. While this was going on there 
came from the windows of the shops a hailstorm of rivets, bolts, nuts, iron bars, and 
almost every small thing that goes to make up a locomotive. 

With this flank movement in their support the rioting crowd became bolder and 
the police realized they were in for a battle. Out came the revolvers of the mounted 
men and the half hundred foot policemen and a general fusillade of revolver shots rang 
through the air. Every policeman kept his nerve, and under direction of the lieutenant 
in charge pointed his revolver upward. The shooting scared only a few of the men and 
there was no general break for cover. It seemed to be more of a happy, jeering crowd, 
than a mob bent on vengeance, and they slowly retreated. 

Suddenly there belched forth the hoarse roar of Baldwin’s great whistle, and there 
was a general break for the entrances tothe plant. In two minutes every man was within 
the confines of the works. The police marched off, and the engineer who witnessed the 
affair remarked with a laugh: 

“I can do more with my whistle than all the ‘cops’ in Philadelphia.” 

When it came to counting the casualties it was found that one man had been shot 
in the foot. 

All that this incident amounted to was the manifestation by a crowd of 
hardy unorganized workers to their sympathy with the strikers. There 
were jeers, some harmless throwing of missiles, a good-natured retreat 
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from the police, and a laugh. How many of the ‘‘outbreaks’’ and ‘‘acts 
of violence’ were about on a par with this one? 

The most spectacular and disgraceful incident during the whole strike 
was the wanton brutality of the police while preventing the demonstration 
of the people in their march to the City Hall to protest against the course 
of the street-car company and the prohibition by the city authorities of an 
open-air meeting on private grounds rented for the purpose. We herewith 
put on record the action of the police on this occasion as described in the 
Washington Post: r 


The police fought and whipped 20,000 strikers and labor union sympathizers in 
the heart of the city this afternoon. Broad street from the Philadelphia National 
League ball park to the City Hall was a battleground fortwohours. The great thorough- 
fare was choked with men and women, who struggled to break down the police barri- 
cades and surround the City Hall. They were leaderless, and their progress resembled 
a stampede of cattle. 

Hundreds of them were pounded tothe street stones, trampled by men and horses, 
kicked and cuffed and whirled headlong to side streets. It is impossible to say how 
many were hurt, but after the mob was driven helter-skelier into the minor thorough- 
fares you saw scores of men, now and then a woman, whose heads had been cut open 
by savage blows of a club; whose faces were bloody, or who were nursing an arm para- 
lyzed by the smashing impact of the policemen’s mace. 

Broad street was a curious spectacle after the battle; for squares the asphalt was 
littered with hats—men’s and women’s—which had been crushed and swept away in 
the driving rushes of the policemen. A truck load of damaged millinery might have 
been gathered up. There were shoes that had been torn off by their owners and 
thrown at the police, and many of them were women’s. Occasionally one came across 
a coat or an overcoat that had been ripped off its owxer’s back in the melee. More 
intimate garments were found in this strange spread of debris. 


This incident illustrates that the police of Philadelphia are under a 
chief whose incompetency is fittingly conspicuous with that of the rest of 
the city’s officials. 

The phase of the strike furnished by the strike-breakers is thus treated 
in the Scranton 7imes: 


These strike-breakers are not men in need of employment; they are made up of the 
scum and worst elements who can not hold a steady job, and who do not want one. 
They get expenses paid to the scene of trouble, their board free, and big pay for a short 
time, until they get enough money to go on a spree, and then leave on their own accord, if 
the strike has not been won or collapses, and the old employes go back to work. These 
strike-breakers provoke assaults and trouble, and are the first to fire their guns or 
run in case they scent possible danger, and nothing good can be said of these fellows 
further than they are held in reserve at strike-breaking agencies by corporations asa threat 
against union labor, and are often the cause of corporations forcing their employes tostrike, 
relying on the agencies to provide the rabble temporarily to bring their old employes to 
terms. Scranton has had samples of the booze artists, the swaggering bullies and hu- 
man scum sent out by strike-breaking agencies. These fellows are a menace to any city 
where imported, defying law and order, and going on drinking bouts and rows the mo- 
ment they receive their first pay. They are simply the tools of the corporations used to 
depress wages or prevent justice to employes. No wonder the strike-breakers are 
despised by labor as well as by all communities inflicted with their presence. 


Among the many lawless acts of the strike: breakers in Philadelphia was 
the wounding of three men and a little girl by a gang while speeding 
through a crowded part of the city and firing deliberately at the people 
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from the windows of a car, no attack whatever having been made on them. 

Another phase of the situation, that offered by the State Constabulary, 
is hit off by the New York Sum in these words: ‘‘Within six hours this 
little detachment of less than 250 men stamped out a condition of wide- 
spread anarchy.’’ There’s a volume of information in these few words. What 
bold, bad, desperate mobs were those of Philadelphia! What organization 
and deliberation there must have been to give them their terrible strength! 
How deep the conspiracy against the general peace! How all the wicked 
populace must have been armed to the teeth and bent on merciless destruc- 
tion and slaughter—when 250 men could quickly put an end to all its fierce 
warfare on authority! That order was restored isa fact. But that there 
ever was any disorder at all was at bottom the fault of the nerveless 
and imbecile politicians at the head of the city government. 

Summed up, Philadelphia’s decadence shows: Loss to the transit com- 
pany of $2,500,000, as shown in its going to the money market seeking that 
sum, Losses to the business interests in general of other millions. Losses 
to the wage-workers of sums enormous to them. Morally, a loss to the 
reputation of Philadelphia, quite irretrievable. 

The newspapers of the country published on the morning of April 15 
the following dispatch from Philadelphia: 

The committee of nineteen, composed of representatives of the striking motormen 
and conductors from each of the barns of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, 
met tonight and voted in favor of. accepting a settlement offered by the company 
through representatives of the American Federation of Labor. 

The terms of the settlement are . . . the company agreed to take back all the 
strikers and to guarantee them $2 a day until’regular runs could be obtained for them. 
The cases of the 174 men whose discharge precipitated the strike on February 19 will 
be submitted to arbitration. The vote on an offer of settlement of the strike came as a 
great surprise, as it was generally believed that all negotiations were at an end. Since 
the beginning of the strike twenty-eight persons have been killed by trolley cars. These 
accidents, the strikers claimed, were caused by inexperienced motormen. 

Mayor Reyburn visited the northeastern section of the city today for the first time 
since the beginning of the strike. Accompanied by President McCrea, of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and other railroad and city officials, the mayor went on a special 
train to inspect improvements which will do away with grade crossings. At numerous 
points in Kensington, where the train stopped, the mayor was recognized and jeered 
and hooted. 

The inspection trip was cut short. 

What a condition of affairs must obtain in a city when its chief magis- 
trate is so thoroughly despised by the people that he can not appear in 
public without being jeered and hooted by them. 

In dealing with its street-car problem, Philadelphia has been recreant 
to herself. She was and is wasting millions yearly in authorizing the bad 
service and the present fares of the company. She has confessed herself 
before the whole world as in a state of arrested development—in her in- 
difference for her wage-workers, in her harboring strike-breakers, in hav- 
ing an inefficient police, in being governed by a corrupt political machine, 
in not having in this last social crisis brought to the front a single man of 
brain, heart, and nerve to lead in retrieving her from her disasters and her 
deserved humiliation and disgrace. 
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THE WORKINGMAN’S CONCEPTION OF 
INDUSTRIAL LIBERTY. 


By JOHN MITCHELL. 


[An address to the St. Aloysius Society, New Haven, Conn., February 22, 1910.] 


HEN it was first suggested on 
the part of the St. Aloysius So- 
ciety that I should visit New 
Haven and participate in the 
celebration of Washington’s 

birthday, I hesitated to accept the respon- 
sibility of speaking in a city famed for its 
men of learning and on an occasion when 
orators are accustomed to recount the bless- 
ings of liberty achieved and secured under 
the guidance of that immortal statesman 
and patriot. However, having received 
assurance that this audience would not ex- 
pect the usual Washington’s birthday ora- 
tion but would be interested in the discus- 
sion of a subject more closely related to 
industrial problems, I ventured to come, 
and I was encouraged to arrive at this de- 
cision by reason of the fact that the meeting 
was to be held under the auspices of an 
organization in whose work I am much 
interested and whose purpose has my hearty 
indorsement. 

It would be, of course, much easier and 
perhaps more in keeping with the spirit of 
the occasion if instead of giving utterance 
to my views upon industrial liberty or the 
lack of it, I should dwell upon our national 
greatness and the glory of our achieve- 
ments. I am not unmindful of the 
wondrous progress that has been made; in- 
deed, it is because of our great achieve- 
ments and our wonderful progress that my 
heart is filled with hope for the future. 
But while appreciating in full measure the 
accomplishments of the past and the promise 
of the future, we must not be forgetful of 
the requirements of the present. ‘‘Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty,’’ and the 
men of each generation are charged not 
alone with the responsibility of preserving 
inviolate the liberties handed down to 
them, but they are charged equally with the 
responsibility of transmitting to their 
descendants a heritage of liberty and justice 
even greater than that bequeathed to them. 

A discussion of the workingman’s con- 


ception of industrial liberty necessarily in- 
volves a discussion of questions which have 
grown out of our marvelous industrial 
development. As one reads the pages of 
history he might be led to believe that the 
world in former times was peopled with 
princes and nobles; that there were no 
workingmen, or if there were any that they 
rendered no service tosociety which enti- 
tled them to a place in history. And, 
indeed, when we consider that in many na- 
tions prior to the birth of Christ all work- 
ingmen were slaves and were supposed by 
their masters and the ruling class to have 
no souls, it is not to be wondered at that 
their existence should be ignored. Yet 
there has never been a time in the world’s 
history when the men of labor have not 
been required to bear the brunt and carry 
the burden in every struggle for greater 
liberty. 

The birth of Christ and the life he fol- 
lowed meant more in a material as well as 
in aspiritual way to the working people 
than any event in the world’s progress. 
The fact that he was a workingman gave 
to labor a new dignity, although it did not 
free the workingman from the stigma that 
has attached in all ages to servile labor. 
From that time until the present the work- 
ing people of every generation have been 
struggling for new liberties and for a 
broader and better concept of the laws 
made for their government. Even in our 
own country—in which it is declared that 
all men are created equal and endowed by 
their Creator with the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness—we still find 
the ancient struggle, undera new name, 
going on unremittingly, and in all prob- 
ability the struggle of the workingmen will 
continue until the last vestige of injustice 
and wrong has been abolished from the face 
of the earth. 

While the Declaration of Independence 
established civil and political liberty, it did 
not, as you all know, establish industrial 
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liberty. For nearly one hundred years fol- 
lowing the Declaration of Independence, 
chattel slavery was a recognized and legal 
institution in our civilization. And real 
industrial liberty was not even established 
with the abolition of chattel slavery; be- 
cause liberty means more than the right to 
choose the field of one’s employment. He 
is not a free man whose family must buy 
food today withthe money that is earned 
tomorrow. He is not really free who is 
forced to work unduly long hours and for 
wages so low that he can not provide the 
necessaries of life for himself and his fam- 
ily; who must live in a crowded tenement 
and see his children go to work in the mills, 
the mines, and the factories before their 
bodies are developed and theirmindstrained. 
To have freedom a man must be free from 
the harrowing fear of hunger and want; he 
must be in such a position that by the ex- 
ercise of reasonable frugality he can pro- 
vide his family with all of the necessities and 
the reasonable comforts of life. He must 


be able to educate his children and to pro- 
vide against sickness, accident, and old age. 
It is perfectly safe to say that in no age 


of the world’s history has the spirit of ma- 
terialism and commercialism been so pro- 
nounced as it isin our own. In our mad 
rush for wealth and power, for ease and 
idleness, for luxury and pleasure, we are 
disregarding all laws of humanity. We 
have reached the point where the term 
‘success’ is taken largely tosignify merely 
the accumulation of wealth. Idonot mean 
to suggest that the spirit of altruism is dead; 
quite the contrary. Fortunately for us, 
there is a strong counter movement which 
is molding and crystallizing the better senti- 
ment of the people and which is free from 
all that is sordid, selfish, and vain. This 
movement for broader and better lives, for 
a happier and a more intelligent people re- 
cruits its ranks and secures its strength 
from all classes. 

But there is one great association of men 
misunderstood and often maligned that is 
doing perhaps as much in the interest of 
real democracy as it is possible for an asso- 
ciation of men todo. I speak particularly 
of the organized labor movement—the 
movement that Gladstone characterized as 
the bulwark of modern democracies; the 
movement that voices the hopes, expresses 
the thoughts, and fights the battles of 
millions of men and women and children 
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whom modern industrialism has placed at 
a disadvantage in the race of life for the 
goal of success. This army of working 
men and women is banded together not to 
destroy, not to tear down, not to revolu- 
tionize society as it is established today; 
its philosophy is to construct, to build, to 
perfect society, to make the world better, 
to make its people happier, to secure justice 
for the men of our time and to insure to 
the coming generations a better and broader 
existence than is possible today. 

In carrying on this contest for new liber- 
ties and new laws and broader concepts of 
old laws, we may seem at times to be run- 
ning counter to established authority, but 
closer investigation will demonstrate that 
we are defending and not violating the or- 
ganic laws upon which the Government is 
founded. It is not my wish to introduce 
matters controversial in character, but 
events in the recent past upon which there 
is much misinformation and no small public 
sentiment, may, I hope, justify brief allusion 
to these concrete problems, because they 
illustrate most forcefully the workingman’s 
conception of industrial liberty. 

Some time ago the legislature of the State 
of Illinois enacted a law prohibiting the 
employment of women in factories for more 
than sixty hours in any one week or more 
than ten hours in any one day. It was the 
judgment of the members of this legislature 
that society was directly interested in the 
health and happiness of its women wage- 
earners. Physicians and scientific men of 
the highest possible standing had testified 
that more than ten hours’ work in a mill 
or a factory was detrimental to the health 
of the woman and dangerous to the genera- 
tions that were to follow. Shortly there- 
after, at the instigation of her employer, a 
woman working in a Chicago box factory 
brought suit in the courts to have the law 
declared unconstitutional, setting up the 
claim that she was unable in ten hours’ 
work to earn sufficient wages to maintain 
herself, and that therefore this act limiting 
her hours of labor in effect deprived her of 
her liberty and property without due proc- 
ess of law. The court agreed with her and 
declared the law to be unconstitutional; 
and the consequence is that thousands upon 
thousands of wage-earning women in the 
State of Illinois who demanded the passage 
of this act are now required to work from 
eleven to fourteen hours per day in order 
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that this one woman acting for her em- 
ployer—her lawsuit financed by him—might 
have the liberty of working more than ten 
hours per day. The very ground upon 
which this woman made her complaint— 
namely, that she could not earn enough 
money in ten hours to maintain herself— 
renders ridiculous and absurd her plea that 
her liberty had been abridged 

A few years prior to this incident, the 
legislature of Oregon had enacted a law 
prohibiting the employment of women in 
mills ana factories for more than ten hours 
in any one day; this law was contested and 
carried to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and the Supreme Court decided it 
to be constitutional, declaring that the 
State of Oregon had acted clearly within 
its police powers in prohibiting the em- 
ployment of women for unduly long hours 
and under conditions destructive of health. 

When the decision in the Illinois case 
was rendered, the labor men and women 
denounced the action of the court, declar- 
ing that in view of the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Oregon case the judge 
in the Illinois case was judicially unfit to 


pass upon important questions involving 
the welfare, the health, and the happiness 
of the working-people; whereupon the 


workingmen were represented to the 
country as malcontents who had no proper 
regard for the dignity of the courts or the 
institutions of the country. It would seem 
to me that in expressing their dissent from 
a decision of this kind because it deprived 
these women of the protection given them 
by the legislature, the workingmen were 
to be commended and not condemned. 
Some years ago the New York legisla- 
ture, after investigating thoroughly the 
conditions under which bakers were em- 
ployed in the State of New York and find- 
ing that the conditions under which these 
men worked were destructive of health and 
a menace to the community, enacted a law 
prohibiting the employment of bakers for 
more than ten hours in any one day. This 
law was as much for the protection of the 
public as for the protection of the bakers, 
since it was shown that the percentage of 
tuberculosis cases among bakers was very 
high, and as they were employed in base- 
ments in which the sanitary conditions 
were extremely bad, the consuming pub- 
lic—to say nothing of the employes them- 
selves—were in constant danger of infection. 


Shortly after this law went into effect, the 
employing bakers instituted proceedings in 
the courts to have it declared unconstitu- 
tional on the ground that to be denied the 
right to work more than ten hours a day 
was an invasion of the liberty of their em- 
ployes! The case was carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the law was 
declared to be an invasion of the personal 
liberty of the bakers and therefore uncon- 
stitutional. Thereupon the bakers went on 
strike, insisting that they would not work 
more than ten hours per day. The critics 
of the organized labor movement immedi- 
ately set up the claim that the bakers were 
disloyal to the institutions of the country 
and disobedient to the decision of the court. 
The bakers’ conception of industrial liberty 
was that to work more than ten hours in 
an insanitary basement would undermine 
their health and deprive them of their 
fundamental right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

A number of years ago the legislatures 
of several coal producing States enacted 
laws requiring employers to pay the wages 
of their workmen in lawful money of the 
United States and to cease the practice of 
paying wages in merchandise. From time 
immemorial it had been the custom of coal 
companies to conduct general supply stores, 
and the workingmen were required, as a 
condition of employment, to accept products 
in lieu of money in return for services ren- 
dered. This system was a great hardship 
to the workmen, as by it competition was 
eliminated entirely and the prices charged 
for supplies sold from these company stores 
were much higher than goods could be 
purchased for in the open market. The 
question of the constitutionality of this 
legislation was carried into the courts and 
by the highest tribunal it was declared to 
be an invasion of the workman’s liberty to 
deny him the right to accept merchandise 
in lieu of money as payment of his wages. 

These cases are selected because they il- 
lustrate the general policy of the organized 
labor movement. Weare trying constantly 
to secure laws that will protect those in our 
social life who are least able to protect 
themselves. There is scarcely a law on 
the statute books of any State or of the 
Nation, throwing the protecting arm of the 
Government about the weak and the de- 
fenseless, that has not had its inspiration 
in the minds of the organized workmen. 
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True, they have had the assistance of good 
men and good women from other walks of 
life, but the burden of these efforts has 
fallen upon the much-maligned organiza- 
tions of labor. Surely it will not be denied 
that in seeking laws for the protection of 
women and children, the workingmen are 
rendering a real service to the Nation and 
to society and that they are promoting in 
the best sense the liberty and the happiness 
of the people. 

The cases I have cited, however, are 
typical of hundreds of instances in which 
laws that have been enacted for the pro- 
tection of the workingmen have been de- 
clared by the courts to be unconstitutional, 
on the gronnds that they invaded the lib- 
erty of the working-people. To understand 
the attitude of the workingmen in matters 
of this kind, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that all this legislation was championed by 
them and was enacted at their solicitation, 
and when the courts declare such laws un- 
constitutional—basing their decisions upon 
the hypothesis that the liberty of the work- 
man is invaded—is it not natural that the 
workingmen should feel that they are being 
guaranteed the liberties they do not want 
and denied the liberty that is of real value 
to them? May they not exclaim, with 
Madame Roland, ‘‘O Liberty! Liberty! 
How many crimes are committed in thy 
name!’ 

Some years ago a controversy arose be- 
tween the Buck’s Stove and Range Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., and its employes 
concerning hours of labor and other condi- 
tions of employment. Failing to adjust the 
controversy by conciliation and mediation, 
the product of this firm was declared by the 
American Federation of Labor to be unfair, 
and the name of the company was placed 
on the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize’’ list of that 
organization; whereupon the President of 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
made application for and secured an in- 
junction restraining the officers and mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Labor, 
their agents, attorneys, and all others from 
publishing in the AMERICAN. FEDERA- 
TIONIST the name of the Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company as being unfair to organ- 
ized labor and further enjoining the per- 
sons mentioned from speaking or writing 
or printing or in any manner whatsoever 
making it known that there was a contro- 
versy between the Buck’s Stove and Range 
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Company and its employes. When this re- 
straining order became effective, the name 
of the firm was removed promptly from the 
‘*We Don’t Patronize’’ list of the American 
Federation of Labor; but being convinced 
that that part of the injunction which en- 
joined the defendants from stating either 
orally or in writing that there was a dis- 
pute existing between the company and its 
employes was in conflict with the first 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor refused to comply with 
the order of the court and filed notice of 
an appeal to a higher tribunal. While this 
appeal was still pending, a number of the 
detendants—officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor—were commanded to ap- 
pear in court and show cause why they 
should not be punished for contempt. They 
did appear and were sentenced to serve 
long terms of imprisonment, on the charge 
that they had disregarded the orders of the 
court. 

At this point it may not be amiss to 
quote the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble and to petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances.’’ When 
the defendants in this case pleaded that the 
order of the court was an invasion of the 
right of free speech and free press guaran- 
teed to them by the Constitution of the 
United States, the court decided that while 
the first amendment to the Constitution 
did deny to Congress the power to make 
any law abridging freedom of speech or of 
the press, it did not prohibit the court from 
denying these rights to the people! This 
case is now pending in the Supreme Court 
of the United States and upon its determi- 
nation rests one of the most important 
constitutional questions that has been 
developed in the history of our time . 

If freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press as guaranteed in the organic law of 
the Nation can be denied to the representa- 
tives of the working people, they can, by 
the same logic, be denied to all the people. 
When the Constitution of the United States 
was first adopted, the right to worship God 
according to the dictates of one’s own con- 
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science was not made a part of that instru- 
ment, the right to speak and to publish 
one’s opinions was not guaranteed to the 
people of the new nation. But immediately 
upon its being realized that freedom of con- 
science and freedom of speech and the free- 
dom of the press were not guaranteed by 
the Constitution, amendments to it were 
proposed, adopted by the States, and en- 
grafted upon the fundamental law. There 
could have been no good reason for the 
adoption of the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the Uuited States unless it 
meant to guarantee to the people the right 
to criticise, yea even to denounce, either 
orally or in writing, those things in our 
social, political, and industrial life that 
seemed to justify denunciation. It has 
never been necessary to guarantee men the 
right to say the things that please. The 
serf in autocratic Russia requires no guar- 
antee to give him the right to speak in praise 
of his oppressor; the negro slave in the 
South was never denied the right praise his 
master; at no time in the world’s history 
have punishments been inflicted for speak- 
ing in support of those who would exploit 
the poor; but in most countries of Europe 
at the time our Constitution was adopted, 
it was unlawful and punishable for a sub- 
ject to criticise the government or for a 
workingman to denounce the ruling class, 
and it was in differentiation to the systems 
prevailing in Europe that we inserted in our 
Constitution a provision that would guar- 
antee us rights and immunities denied the 
people of other nations. 

You will observe that the right to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of one’s 
own conscience and the right to speak and 
to print one’s opinions were coupled in the 
first amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. One right could not exist 
without the other; and I submit to the 
judgment of every patriotic, loyal citizen 
that if a court were to enjoin a section of 
the people from worshiping God according 
to the dictates of their own consciences, 
they would refuse to obey the order of the 
court, and in so doing they would be re- 
garded properly as defenders of the Consti- 
tution and loyal, true citizens of the Repub- 
lic. And the workingmen who resist the 
order of a court denying to them freedom 
of speech and freedom of the press, as guar- 
anteed by the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, are the real 
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defenders of liberty and are keeping invio- 
late the heritages handed down to them by 
their forefathers. They at least believe 
that these rights are invaded and the Con- 
stitution disregarded when an attempt is 
made through an injunction to prohibit 
them from exercising freedom of speech. 

It is not contended that the abuse of 
these rights is not subject to punishment; 
quite the contrary. The organized wage- 
earners ask no immunity from the law; 
they seek no special privileges; they declare 
and repeat that if they commit any act in 
violation of the law, they should be appre- 
hended, tried, and punished through the 
due process of the law; but they do say and 
will say, until the Supreme Court decides 
to the contrary, that no court in the exer- 
cise of its equity power has authority to 
set aside or nullify the rights of the people 
as guaranteed by the fundamental law of 
the Nation. 

The litigation of this case has attracted 
the attention of all classes of people; the 
newspapers have been, in a great many in- 
stances, unsparing in their denunciation of 
what they are pleased to term ‘‘unbridled 
defiance of the courts.’’ And because of 
misrepresentation, many good men and 
women otherwise sympathetic with the 
struggles and hardships of the working 
people, have been led to criticise the organ- 
ized workmen because they have felt that 
the working people have not shown proper 
respect and submission to the orders of the 
court; yet I have no hesitancy in saying 
that the time will come when the men who 
are now criticised and condemned, along 
with the movement they represent, will be 
regarded as patriotic citizens whose only 
purpose was to preserve and defend the 
freedom, the rights, and the liberties 
secured at the cost of sacrifice, sorrow, and 
hardship, under the guidance of that great 
man whoseachievements wecelebrate today. 

A great philosopher once said that a free 
man was one who lived in a country in 
which there were no slaves, and in line 
with this thought I believe that a happy 
man is one who lives in a country wherein 
there is no avoidable misery. The world 
does not owe a living to an able-bodied 
man, but society does owe to even the 
most humble of its citizens the opportunity 
to earn a living under fair and healthful 
conditions, and no man is really free and 
no man should be really happy if another 
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of God’s creatures is in misery and want. 
The old theory of ‘‘Every man for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost’’ must 
yield to the better and more advanced 
theory of mutual help and co-operation. 
‘*EKach for all and all for each’’ should be 
the slogan of a Christian, liberty-loving 
people. 

I have tried in this brief address to 
present at least one phase of the working- 
man’s conception of industrial liberty, but 
my chief purpose has been to convey to 
you the spirit of patriotism which under- 
lies the whole movement for better condi- 
tions of lifeand labor. The labor movement 
is primarily and fundamentally a moral 
movement. While attention is attracted to 
it by its strikes and its struggles, yet the 


battles it fights in defense of the poor and 
the helpless are but phases of the great 
movement which is making for the physi- 
cal, the mental, and the moral uplift of 
the people. Behind and above the demand 
for higher wages and shorter hours stands 
the greater movement for better men, for 
happier women, and for joyous children; 
for homes, for books, for pictures and 
music, for the things that make for culture 
and refinement. The labor movement stands 
for the essential principles of religion ‘and 
morality; for temperance; for decency, and 
for dignity. 

Said that great humane philosopher, 
Thomas Carlyle: ‘‘This that they call the 
organization of labor is the universal vital 
problem of the world.’’ 





The Gag 


Wibile free from Force the Press remains, 
Virtue and Freedom cheer our plains; 

This nurse of Arts,and Freedom's Fence, 
Co chain is Treason against Sense; 

And Liberty, thy Thousand Tongues 
Rone silence who design no Wrongs; 

For those who use the Gag’s Restraint 
First rob before they stop Complaint. 


—BEN. FRANKLIN. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


Judge Caldwell’s treatise, ‘‘Trial by Judge and Jury,’’ in this issue is a 

masterpiece of thought, insight and expression regarding 
ACALL TO fundamental social principles. The American who is 
rg unacquainted with the points it sets forth regarding the 

rights to trial by jury is by that much wanting in the 
essentials of his education as a citizen. At the present time, when judges 
are year by year extending their powers, and great interests are seeking to 
confuse the people as to the true status of the courts, it is well that a judge 
should be the one to present an analysis of the established mechanism of 
jurisprudence and show that the operations of the law ought to rest mainly 
on the common sense of men in the average. 

There is no gift bestowed upon a special few of ascertaining the rele- 
vant facts of a case, sifting to the essentials of the evidence, balancing 
doubts, venturing a series of mutually sustaining judgments, and rendering 
an unbiased verdict. Judges may be learned, but not wise; positive, but 
not accurate; verbose, but not unbiased; faithful, but not infallible. 
Juries, having within themselves the elements of criticism, correction, dis- 
cussion, varied points of view, and freedom from the shackles of precedent, 
may commonly in a given case cut to the core and reach the merits, while 
judges, with their limitations, can not. What the limitations of judges 
are today, with social power generally moving away from the plain people 
and into the hands of the American plutocracy, he who runs may read. 
Judge Caldwell’s article must serve to give the plain people confidence in 
themselves as a mass and doawaywith blind faith in any superhuman 
element in Government, either in executive chairs, in legislative bodies, 
or on the bench. In America, we are the people! 





Several important announcements regarding wages, hours, etc., have come 

from the United States Steel Corporation during the last 
THE TRADE month. The first related to seven-day work. We do not 
neg know that we can present the facts of the matterin a 
IN THIS. better way than to reproduce the following editorial article 

from the New York 7imes, taking the opportunity, 
however, of directing the reader’s attention to the fact that making the 
Pittsburg ‘‘Survey’’ was based as much on the representations of the organ- 
ized workingmen as on any other reason, and that the reports made by the 
Survey after the investigation confirmed the complaints that had been 
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repeated many times in the union organs and by the union leaders of the 
Pittsburg district. The 7imes article follows: 


When ‘‘the Pittsburg survey ’’ was made, of the many economic and social evils 
revealed, among the most serious, if not the most serious of all, was the dreadful over- 
work to which the men in the steel mills were hebitually subjected. It was discovered 
that, partly by the compulsion of their employers and partly by their own desire to 
bring their earnings to or nearer to what is called a living wage, many and large groups 
of the mill hands performed the hardest of tasks, often in most trying conditions, for 
twelve hours a day and seven days a week. And not only this, but in the shifts from 
day to night turns they were at frequent intervals kept at work for twenty-four con- 
secutive hours. 

The results of the system were in every way deplorable. To it, as the investigators 
showed, were due not only the physical and mental deterioration of the workers and 
the reduction of their lives to an unrelieved cycle of labor and sleep, but also a ma- 
jority of the accidents to life and limb which have long been the disgrace of the 
industry. The revelations were appalling, but they have been effective. At any rate, 
one can not but believe that these disclosures, widely published and undeniably accurate, 
had much to do with the present announcement that the heads of all the constituent 
companies forming the United States Steel Corporation have been ordered by the 
Chairman of its Finance Committee immediately to reduce Sunday and seven-day work 
to the lowest amount compatible with the conduct of the iron business. 

The order takes the form of instructions to give effect to a resolution adopted by 
the committee before the ‘‘survey’’ was made, but hitherto not taken seriously enough 
to produce any visible results. Now the presidents of the constituent companies are 
told that the members of the committee ‘‘expect and insist that hereafter the spirit of 
the resolution will be observed and carried into effect,’’ and that ‘‘there should and 
must be no deviation without first . . . asking for a change of the views of the 
committee which probably will not under any circumstances be secured.” 

The new policy is of enormous importance to the 200,000 employes of the great 
corporation, both as directly ameliorating their condition and as marking the new sense 
of responsibility which their employers, like others, are acquiring. A shortening of the 
hours of daily labor in the mills will doubtless come next. 


Since the publication of the above article, however, the New York 
Survey, in an editorial paragraph, has said: 

Seven-day work in the continuous precesses is not as yet done away with, how- 
ever; and until it is the criticisms of the steel corporation on this point made by the 
Pittsburgh Survey, the American Federation of Labor, and the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ, must stand. Progressive action in this direction is in line with 
practical judgment long held by some of the broadest men in the industry. Officials of 
the corporation are authority for the statement that equally serious consideration is 
being given to the question of the compulsory six-day week in the continuous processes. 


The Steel Trust’s announcement as to a 6 per cent increase in the 
wages of certain classes of its laborers was published on April 15. Our 
comment, through the press, was as follows: 


I suppose the United States Steel Corporation representatives would want to make 
it appear that the action of the American Federation of Labor has had no influence 
whatever in having that corporation decide in increasing wages of its employes 6 per 
cent, but when before did the corporation voluntarily increase wages? The fight we 
have made, are making, and will continue to make, is for the single purpose of improv- 
ing the condition of the working people, and without regard to whether they are organ- 
ized or unorganized. Of course, we should prefer them to be organized. That is the 
most effective means to secure protection for the workers and improvements in their 
conditions. 

The strike of the employes which began last July has beencontinued. The charges 
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preferred against the corporation both to the President of the United States and to the 
Governor of Indiana, the investigation which should follow, the strike of the iron and 
steel workers at Bethlehem, Pa., the demands for higher wages of the railway employes 
on the New York Central lines, on the New England lines, and on the Western railroads, 
all of which have either been conceded or are now being determined—I wonder whether 
all these factors have had no influence upon the Unites States Steel Corporation in grant- 
ing this very infinitesimal increase upon its lowest wage standard? 

On April 16 came the news that the Steel Trust had adopted its own 
system of compensation for accidents. 

The promised betterments granted by the Steel Trust have certainly 
come after, and not before, the recent steps for thorough organization 
initiated by the unions most closely interested in the trust’s employ and 
supported by the American Federation of Labor. Would the betterments 
ever have come were our unions not militant, persistent, and capable of 
exposing the deplorable conditions of the workers. conditions now acknowl- 
edged by even defenders of the Steel Corporation itself? That or any other 
corporation can not spite the organized labor movement by concessions to 
the workers. That’s the end toward which our cause is directed. The 
more concessions the merrier. 





The reasons for the present strike of seamen on the Great Lakes involving 
THE LAKE nearly 10,000 sailors, marine firemen, and marine cooks, 
SEAMEN’'S are forcibly stated in the subjoined letter which has been 
STRUGGLE addressed to the press by the chairman of the Lake Dis- 
FOR LIBERTY. trict Grievance Committee, International Seamen’s 
Union of America. 

By their ‘‘passport’’ scheme the members of the Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation, as employers, propose supervision, restraint, and espionage of 
every seaman in their employ, at work or at rest, ashore or afloat, employed 
or unemployed. The union pronounces this a condition of industrial 
serfdom, and will have none of it, as becomes American citizens. 

The Lake Carriers’ Association has declined to arbitrate, despite 
propositions from the arbitration boards of Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, 
New York, Indiana, and Illinois. It has also resisted the attempts at con- 
ciliation made by the National Civic Federation. It has refused to meet 
representatives of the unions. The strike is against degradation and the 
essence of slavery in a country in which the wage-worker is supposed to 
be free. 

The lake seamen are carrying on a stubborn resistance to a form of 
tyranny which if general in the United States would set back the work- 
ing-classes into a serfdom as bad as that obtaining in the eastern countries 
of Europe. 

All Americans are interested in the aggressions of combinations of em- 
ployers upon the rights of the wage-earners. Here is a concrete case of in- 
justice which must be tried at the bar of public opinion, and a verdict in 
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favor of justice, right, and freedom rendered. Read what the seamen have 
to say for themselves: 


I take the liberty of addressing you in behalf of the seamen who are members 
of our lake district unions on a matter of very grave importance to seamen, and also, 
we believe, to our country. 

In these days of public discussions on ‘‘The Navy,” “‘Upbuilding of the American 
Merchant Marine,’’ and kindred subjects, a great deal of attention has been called to 
the fact, disputed by none, that on the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf coasts there are very 
few native American seamen, such as would be needed to man our Navy in event of war. 

Upon the Great Lakes, however, for several years the exact opposite has been true. 
Over 85 per cent of our seamen on the Lakes are either native or naturalized citizens, 
a very large majority being native Americans. 

Do you believe it to the best interests of our common country that these remaining 
American seamen should be driven ashore, compelled to leave their calling because of 
unreasonable and decidedly un-American working conditions being forced upon them? 

These men have found it necessary to go on strike against the dangerously unfair 
terms of employment which an organization of shipowners, known as the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association, is seeking to impose upon the seamen of the Great Lakes. 

The strike began May 1, 1909, is still in progress, and will be continued during this 
season unless some honorable settlement can be reached. 

We ask the privilege of laying before you, for your consideration and for such use 
as you may care to make of it, the following statement regarding the present strike and 
the causes which rendered it necessary and unavoidable: 

For several years previous to 1908 the unions had entered into agreements with the 
Lake Carriers’ Association. Such differences as existed were each year discussed and 
settled for the season, usually by compromise on the part of the unions. 

In the spring of 1908 we wrote to the Lake Carriers requesting that a date be set 
for the usual conference, having in view a renewal of the old agreement which had then 
expired. No demand was made for any change in either wages or working conditions. 

Much to our surprise the Lake Carriers entirely ignored our communication. 

Shortly after the opening of navigation in 1908 the Lake Carriers, through their 
captains and shipping masters, demanded that all seamen employed on their vessels 
must quit the unions. Seamen who refused to do this were discharged. It went from 
bad to worse until many of the men were even required to take an oath renouncing all 
allegiance to the unions, and to agree, under oath, to ‘‘ remain non-union men as long 
as they sailed for a living.”’ 

This continued throughout the season of 1908, both on board the ships and in the 
shipping offices. But by dodging each blow and exercising unlimited patience we 
pulled through the year, and while avoiding a strike we actually succeeded in also 
partially avoiding the lockout, and at the same time we kept our unions in good shape. 

In the spring of 1909 the Lake Carriers’ Association again declined to meet repre- 
sentatives of the unions, and inaugurated an absolutely merciless industrial passport 
system. On May 1, 1909, we went on strike against this passport scheme, the main- 
features of which are: A certificate of membership in a so-called ‘‘welfare plan’’ con- 
trolled by the Lake Carriers; Payment of fees by seamen to the Lake Carriers; Regis- 
tration of name, age, personal appearance, etc.; An industrial passport, called a 
‘Discharge Book,’ the holder of which is to be thus identified; A system of character 
marks, such as the master of the vessel may choose to give, upon which future em- 
ployment or non-employment is to depend; Authority in the hands of any ship’s officer 
to arbitrarily deprive seamen of the passport, regardless of the number of ‘‘good” 
character marks the sailor may have previously obtained; Arule requiring that sea- 
men must, when employed, deposit the passport with the ship’s captain in order that it 
may be readily and easily revoked; A system of so-called ‘‘assembly rooms’’ on shore 
where seamen must congregate when unemployed, preference in employment being 
given to those who frequent these places to the greatest extent, a watch being kept on 
their attendance while unemployed; An agreement by each individual seaman, in 
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writing, to submit to all rules and regulations of the ‘‘assembly rooms’’ when ashore, 
and to take no part in any organized effort to better conditions, or to prevent deteriora- 
tion thereof, when employed on board ship; Obedience to such other rules and regula- 
tions as the Lake Carriers’ Association may see fit to inaugurate from time to time. 

This, Sir, is the ‘‘welfare plan’’ of the Lake Carriers’ Association against which we 
are now on strike. It is a deliberate attempt to deprive us of our liberty and to establish 
industrial serfdom. 

Do you believe American seamen will ever submit to it? Do you think we ought to 
submit? Do you believe that any body of American seamen can continue to exist under 
it? Born free men, taught from boyhood to hold sacred the American concept of human 
liberty, our very natures would compel us to leave the sea rather than to give up the 
freedom which is ours by right of birth and country. 

Itistrue that the Lake Carriers, as a part of their ‘‘plan,’’ also offer to bury a sea- 
man—if he has a passport—provided he dies while on board one of their ships. That is 
the excuse they give for having named their scheme a ‘‘welfare plan.’’ Well, we do 
not object to their providing a funeral for us after death—though we see no need of a 
Lake Carriers’ Association passport to secure entry to a grave. But we do emphatically 
protest against their attempt to bury our hopes and ambitions for reasonably decent 
lives while our souls still cling to our bodies. 

This is not entirely a question of unionism or non-unionism. It is rather a question 
of our Americanism, a denial of our birthright, that which is born in us and which we 
can not surrender even if we would. 

So we shall continue the strike. We hope to win a victory, to maintain our liberty. 
Do you not believe we are right in trying to do so? 

Yours truly, V. A. OLANDER, 
Chairman, Lake Seamen's District Committee. 





In an editorial, the Cex/ury Magazine (April), speaking of American trade 
unions, has this sentence: ‘There is already among their 
A CHALLENGE, inembers marked restiveness under unfortunate leader- 
patty ship which has failed to discountenance violence and has 
not hesitated to defy the courts, thus alienating a body 
of philanthropic public opinion which has sympathized with all movements 
to improve the conditions of the laboring man.’’ 

Perhaps the Cen/ury’s editor will congratulate himself upon the fact 
that his article was deemed so reasonable and fair to labor as to commend 
itself to the Post- Van-Cleave-Kirby organ the American Jndustries and was 
republished therein. 

By the way, it may not be uninteresting to say that the ‘‘restiveness’’ 
of the members of organized labor has not manifested itself to their disad- 
vantage, as the recent successes of their movements for higher wages, a 
shorter workday and better conditions attest. And how about non-union- 
ists? Within the past few months thousands upon thousands have joined 
the ranks of their organized brothers in the struggle for common protection 
and betterment. 

Of the two counts made by the Century against ‘‘the leadership’’ of the 
unions, we invite the editor to try for the present the second—that of defy- 
ing the courts—employing the methods of evidence and not of hearsay. 
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We are sending him with this end in view copies of the last issues of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, as we believe they will give him, not the dis- 
tortions of mere rumor, but the veritable testimony regarding the attitude 
toward the courts taken by the entire body of delegates to recent annual 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor, by the members of the 
Executive Council, and by the presidents of the international unions affili- 
ated with the Federation. We urgently invite the editor of the Century to 
read the copies of the Federation’s official magazine we are sending him and 
to make public his impressions as to the nature of the defiance to the courts 
to which he alludes. 

Surely, the thousands of appeals from decisions annually made by 
litigants in America can not be construed as so many acts of defiance to 
the courts from which the appeals are made. Moreover, when the methods 
of reasoning by the appellants are such as the editor of the Century will 
find in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, when the appeal to the highest 
court and to public opinion is based on the Constitution of our country 
itself, when the course of the appellants has found approval on the bench 
in the person of the Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, how can the position of the spokesmen for labor be designated 
as defiant by writers who wish their words to stand for exact truth ? 

In issuing this challenge to the editor of the Century we call the atten- 
tion of leaders of public opinion in general to this act of ours. We invite 
any of them—ministers, lawyers, lecturers, editors—to send to us for copies 
of our Federation organ, so that they may get from the original source 
their information as to what organized labor’s stand is regarding not only 
the courts but other current questions involving the welfare and the rights 
of American workingmen. We shall be thankful for any suggestions from 
competent minds which will tend to lessen incompetency in the present 
administration of organized labor, or for any admonitions as to intemperance 
of utterance, perversion of truth, or disposition to depart from the teachings 
of fundamental American principles which fair-minded readers can find in 
this magazine. 

The esteemed editor of our exalted contemporary will kindly confine 
himself to the point on which we challenge him. He will please not 
wander off all over the territory of the great American continent, through 
the columns of the press unfriendly to trade unionism, for instances of 
defiance of the courts or of incompetency in labor organizations. His 
challenge has been against ‘‘the leadership.’’ We submit that hence the 
officials of the American Federation of Labor should ¢hemselves be permitted 
to testify in the matter, and one important point of the evidence called for 
is their monthly organ. 

We confidently believe that if the editor of the Cen/ury will only do as 
we ask him he will soon be in closer sympathy with the American trade 
union movement as it is conducted and nearer to ‘‘the leadership’’ in his 
opinions than he has ever yet deemed possible. The virtue of truth must 
pierce his. conscience. He may have been passing a hasty judgment con- 
cerning trade unionism while he was befogged in misinformation. 
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In warfare, especially among savages, it has always been an aim of the 
combatants whenever possible to kill off the men prominent 
among the enemy. An army finding itself in an engage- 
ment without its accustomed head, or its better-known 
generals, is apt to lose its self-confidence, which at times is 
half the battle. Thestruggle which organized labor is carrying on resembles 
in some respects the campaign of an army. There are organizations, officials, 
and encounters with an opposing force. The greater the confidence of the rank 
and file in its officials, the more highly probable is it that a union will win its 
victories. On the other hand, if the members of a union permit suspicion of 
an official’s capacity, honesty, or loyalty to find lodgment in their minds, 
the seeds of dissension ard other fatal weaknesses are sown in their ranks. 
This fact explains the persistent and malicious personal attacks on union 
officials now carried on incertain newspapers opposed to trade unionism. 
The hostilities of these newspapers and the tactics they employ are, how- 
ever, provoking protests from that part of the general press which wants 
fair play. As an instance of an expression of just resentment against the 
foul course pursued by conspicuous enemies of the American Federation of 
Labor, we reproduce the follcwirg paragraphs from the Catholic Union 
and Times of March 24: 

Here and there throughout the country, in papers hostile to union labor, have 
appeared paragraphs hinting that this or that labor organization no longer greatly 
regards the advice, recommendations, or influence of Samuel Gompers. The animus 
and intent of such observations are, of course, apparent to all who understand 


industrial conditions. 
The fact is, labor was never more loyal to Gompers than at the present moment. 


He stands for even more than a personality singularly pure and unselfish; for even more 
than a leader conspicuously able and eminently successful—he stands for the great 
truth of citizen equality before the law, for the principle of free speech and for the 
right of labor to organize as freely as trust combines. The union laborer who would be 
disloyal to Gompers now, would be recreant to every consideration of self-interest as 
well as to every instinct of duty and gratitude. 

In carefully weighing whether or not we ought to print the foregoing 
in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, the deciding reason for doing so, out- 
balancing the usual considerations that prevent men from thrusting their 
personality before public observation, is the fact that union labor in this 
country must be brought to recognize the extent of the conspiracy of the 
interests opposed to its existence. The attack on the present officials of 
the American Federation of Labor is inspired by no love of the organ- 
ization, no desire to raise wages, no sympathy with the purposes of the 
trade unionists. If every member of our Executive Council and every 
president of the international and local unions were to be set aside, to 
please their critics, the condemnations to be encountered by their suc- 
cessors, it is safe to venture, would be as merciless as those to which the 
present officials are accustomed. The ammunition, guns, personnel, and 
animus of the assaulting force would remain unchanged. 

The silly assumption that certain men who by circumstances are brought 
to the front in the American Federation of Labor are the inspirers and 
directors of the labor movement is transparent to all union men. It is at the 
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numerous annual conventions of the international trade unions and the 
annual conventions of the American Federation of Labor that the spirit, 
genius, intentions, and tactics of the organized workers of America are 
clearly set forth by democratic methods of discussion and expression. 
Indeed in no institution on earth is the controlling power so completely in 
the hands of the rank and file. Many national and international unions 
have the initiative and referendum, not only as it affects laws, rules, resolu- 
tions, strikes, lockouts, and the like, but also as to the nomination of can- 
didates and elections of officers. 

The very day that any union official departs from the path laid down 
by organized labor his representative position in it is put in jeopardy. The 
bonds existing between the members and officials are mutual confidence, 
obedience by the representatives to the mandates of their constituents, con- 
tinual unity in purpose, and responsiveness to the cause which has brought 
all together. 

The pretense by critics that any leader of American labor follows the 
bent of his own vagaries, dictates a course of action to a set of blind fol- 
lowers, or makes rules and regulations to suit his own ambitions, is to be 
taken no more seriously than vaudeville horse-play. Theassertions that the 
members of organized labor are not themselves fully responsible for their 
movement is insulting to American manhood. 





In its campaign against trade unionism the Outlook (April 2) takes a step 

which removes it from the category of candid enemies of 
wae the unions and places it in the class that strives to work 
“ OUTLOOK.” theminjury from behind a cloak of hypocrisy. Itgives space 

to a contribution from Henry White attacking the union 
shop. The article carries the reader into that ethereal region of fine-drawn 
ethical distinctions in which Mr. White’s mind finds its resting place after his 
experiences in the practical plane of life in the labor world he once followed, 
to his personal advantage. 

Our business, however, is not now with Mr. White, whom the labor 
movement would willingly forget, but with such publications and save-the- 
mark social reformers as at intervals revive him for their own commercial 
and controversial purposes. As they usually do it after the same manner, 
which is to refer to such features of White’s career as suit their immediate 
aims, it is well to quote from the Oxtiook the commendatory biographical 
notes of him as its champion of non-unionists’ rights and to supplement 
them with the cold facts which the editors of the Outlook omitted and which 
must be taken into the balance whenever White is paraded before the 
country as a teacher of union ethics or sublimated social principles. The 
Outlook says of Henry White: 

Mr. White’s views on the settlement of labor troubles are of special interest because . 
he has been a trade union official and the editor of a trade journal, the Garment 
Worker, as well as a member of the Executive Committee of the Citizens’ Union of 
New York and of the National Civic Federation. 
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The Outlook kept from this notice to its readers these facts: 

Henry White in 1905, as secretary of the United Garment Workers 
and editor of the union’s weekly organ, wrote and published a series of 
specially displayed editorial articles which in their reasoning were convinc- 
ing to the union’s rank and file of the necessity for a strike against the 
proposal of the non-union shop by the employers’ association. At the 
last moment of the General Executive Board’s deliberations on the point, 
White turned an about-face and voted for accepting the employers’ terms 
for non-unionism, as already dictated to their employes and posted in the 
factories. He was the only Executive Board member who so acted. He 
left his post as leader at the supreme moment in the crisis and immediately 
after permitted himself to be quoted to the extent of columns against his 
fellow locked-out members in the daily organ of the employers in the gar- 
ment industry. When White quit his position as chief executive and 
financier of the United Garment Workers of America, that organization 
was $30,000 in debt, the number of organizers in the field was less than 
half a dozen, the local unions of the trade throughout the country were 
working under scales strangely lacking in uniformity, and the number of 
labels issued averaged less than 25,000,000 a year. Today the union, after 
paying the heavy deficit, has $20,000 in its treasury, it has a score of organ- 
izers, auditors and adjusters in the field, it has nearly doubled the number 
of its regular dues-paying members, it has increased its local unions from 
228 to 470, and it issues more than 50,000,000 of labels a year. It now 
prints its own labels. This last is a most significant fact. In investigating 
the official affairs of White after his self-transferral from union office to the 
position of contributor on ethical subjects to anti-union publications, it was 
discovered that for eight years previous to the revolt of his conscience 
against trade unionism he had been drawing dividends for himself from the 
profits made on the contracts for printing the union labels, and in the suit 
brought thereupon against him by the garment worker officials the court 
awarded the union a verdict against White for $17,500. 

White was dropped from the rolls of the public bodies which had given 
him recognition as a spokesman for labor. The appearance of his name 
today in a list of citizens professing to seek a civic improvement of any 
character whatever would drive from its support both the union and non- 
union workingmen of New York. He has two or three times within the 
last five years sought a momentary notoriety as organizer of ephemeral fake 
unions while branches of the regular garment workers’ organizations were 
asking their employers for better wages and conditions. The only success- 
ful rdle left him is writer on the cardinal virtues for periodicals whose 
mission is discovery and pursuit of the most precious elements of truth. 
This accounts for the show the Oxélook gives him! 

There is no excuse for any American periodical of standing, animated 
by a desire to be open and above board, taking up with Henry White, 
giving him a clear character as an unbiased writer on labor matters, and 
printing his subtle attacks on trade unionism, White’s defection from 
organized labor is the most notorious case of the last decade. The gar- 
ment workers’ official journal, in fact the union organs generally, called 
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the attention of the public to his case at the time. The AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST gave it regretful notice in its issue of November, 1905. Our 
concluding remarks in our article on that occasion we reproduce now, with 
the same sentiment of sorrow with which we then penned them: 

‘*There are few things in this world more base than ingratitude and 
treachery. 

‘‘What a perversion of talent and fibre is presented by Mr. White’s 
course. It is indeed enough to make one sad, but of all the people con- 
cerned he will live to regret it most.’’ 





It is to be hoped that some trustworthy chronicler of the life and times of 
Mr. Carnegie is keeping faithful tab on the various social 
LEAVING reforms suggested from time to time by that amiable ever- 
MONEY TO ‘ ‘ : amis . : 
THE RIGHTFUL in-the-limelight millionaire and adviser of mankind. The 
HEIRS. newspaper telegraphic dispatches had this recently: ‘‘I 
believe,’’ said Mr. Carnegie, ‘‘that a man who dies with 
millions of dollars should forfeit one-half of his fortune to the State.’’ 
This is but practical application of the old idea that when a man dies sub- 
sequent ownership or control of his property can employ his faculties no 
more. He’s out of the running. He’s ‘‘overthere.’’ He has left all here. 
The only interest the State has in his family as heirs is that they should 
not become charges on the community and that they ought to be given that 
part of what was the deceased man’s property which they themselves 
worked to produce. The State—people in general—assisted the dead man 
in putting into his hands all to which he held title. It established order 
so that the operations of society in which property is accumulated might 
proceed; it protected the man’s holdings from robbery, confiscation, and 
destruction; it gave him access to a world of business maintained by it on 
a stable basis; it conferred on him all the benefits of the sciences and arts 
as developed by the present and previous generations. In the case of the 
big millionaire in America, society has accorded him opportunities for 
accumulating in his name the wealth due to the efforts of a multitude of 
laborers. It has given him, for example, the lion’s share in the State- 
created profits of our tariff, our railroads, and our natural resources. 

This Carnegie death-tax gives the needed answer to the question, 
‘‘How can the State recover its ceded privileges without confiscation?’ The 
answer being, ‘‘Wait until the millionaires pass over; then let the State 
take for itself half of what they leave, and it can afford to be generous and 
give the rest to the families of the defunct.’’ 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Governor Marshall of Indiania was waited upon by a deputation of 
labor men in Indianapolis on March 30 for the purpose of holding a con- 
sultation in regard to the legal existence and actions of the U. S. Steel 
Trust in that State and the treatment of labor by that corporation. The 
Governor gave the entire day to the conference. He promised to give the 
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matter of investigation his attention. He would meet the attorneys for 
the trade unions and proceed in accordance with his duty. The lively 
interest of organized labor in the subject was shown by the character of the 
make-up of the delegation. The list included the following: 


P. J. McArdle, president Amalgamated Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, Pittsburg; C. 
A. Lawyer, president Tin Plate Workers’ International Protective Association, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; George F. Hedrick, president, and J. C. Skemp, secretary, of the Brother- 
hood of Painters and Decorators, both of Lafayette, Ind.; Owen Miller, secretary of the 
American Federation of Musicians, St. Louis; George J. Knotts, president, Chicago 
Typographical Union No. 16, Chicago; G. A. Tracy, first vice-president International 
Typographical Union, San Francisco, and Will J. Edwards, deputy vice-president Amal- 
gamated Association Iron, Steel and Tin Workers; Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor; Charles B. Koster, president Central Labor Union; Frank 
Duffy, secretary United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of Atherica; Thomas 
Neale, treasurer of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America; Jacob 
Fischer, general secretary-treasurer Journeyman Barbers’ International Union of 
America; William D. Huber, general president United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America; T. L. Lewis, president United Mine Workers of America; John 
Hughes, president Indiana State Federation of Labor; Clarence Gaumer, secretary Indi- 
ana State Federation of Labor; B. F. Carrigan, secretary Central Labor Union; Edgar A. 
Perkins, president Typographical Union No. 1; J. J. McNamara, general secretary- 
treasurer Bridge and Structural Iron Workers of America; G. W. Perkins, president 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of America; M. G. Farnham, representing Cigar- 
makers’ International Union; Edward H. Meyer, representing International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters; James M. Lynch, president International Typographical Union; J. 
W. Hays, secretary-treasurer International Typographical Union, W. J. Spires, Inter- 
national Typographical Union; William Dobson, secretary Bricklayers and Masons’ 
International Union. 





During the week of May 2-8 an important convention, inaugurated by 
the leading national farmers’ organizations, is to be held in St. Louis, Mo. 
The eighth semi-annual meeting of the Farmers’ Educational and Co-oper- 
ative Union of America taking place at that time, the officials of the union, 
which is performing a workin the Southern States much similar to that 
carried on in the Northern States by the American Society of Equity, 
invited the latter body to send delegates to the meeting, and the invitation 
has also been extended to other organizations, including the American 
Federation of Labor. The advisability of consolidating the two farmers’ 
organizations is to be discussed, as well as the development of means for 
co-operative sales of products, purchases of supplies and political activity 
of the reform forces of the country. Among the speakers are: C.S. Barrett, 
President, Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative Union of America; 
J. C. Cantwell, M. C., of the American Society of Equity; Samuel Gompers, 
President of the American Federation of Labor; Gifford Pinchot, John 
Temple Graves, Thomas Watson, Senators Gore, La Follette, and McCum- 
ber, and Governor Norrisof Montana. The callers of theconvention announce 
that the issues of the day are to be discussed under auspices entirely free 
from partisan politics. From the exertions of the committee arranging for 
the meeting, and the promises made in advance by men proposing to 
attend, it should have a large attendance. Mr. John Grady, the conven- 
tion manager, says in a letter to the press: ‘‘'No convention ever held will 
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be so broad in its scope, so comprehensive in the subjects discussed. We 
want publicity, opinions, remedies, plans, ideas from the best orators and 
writers in the entire land.’’ Indefiniteness in the purposes of the conven- 
tion may or may not militate against its success. Just at present the high 
cost of living, the power of monopoly, the war against trade unionism by 
the trusts, the exposures of grafting by lawmakers, the neglect of the 
farmers’ and laborers’ interests by Congress, the assumption of legislative 
and executive functions by the judicial branches of our Government— 
these are facts which are arousing the sentiment of the people and which 
furnish subject-matter for inspiring, humane and patriotic discussion. The 
sentiments of the promoters of the convention are healthy, hearty, and 
American. Let the rank and file among the producers get together, inter- 
change ideas, and trust to coming to conclusions of benefit to all. 


Each particular group of society in these United States may be expected 
to put forth its own interpretation of the Milwaukee election. For the 
present, we submit this point to the administration at Washington: We 
recently informed the Attorney-General, in the course of an interview relat- 
ing to the Steel Trust, that the political party in power has heretofore had 
to deal with a constructive labor movement, acting within conservative lines, 
but if the working people of this country should find that their rights were 
to be habitually ignored another movement would surely make its appear- 
ance. It would not hesitate at such destructiveness as its advocates believed 
necessary to the advance of their principles. The successive moves of the 
different branches of the Government having as an object the suppression 
of trades unionism would surely bear their fruits withthe masses. In Mil- 
waukee, whatever other influences brought about the results of the election, 
one important factor was the vote of protest. The indignation of the man 
who works and is being flouted by courts, neglected by Congress, scorned 
by the Attorney-General’s department, and robbed by the trusts and other 
‘‘interests,’’ is passing beyond bounds hitherto generally observed. This 
man is not going to hesitate at voting under the name of Socialist, though 
he may reject Socialism’s final principles; he wants a slap at the discredited 
party machines. He would rather be for a time with the crowd that 
declares it is for the people than with the rings that have shown themselves 
to be the paid servants of plunderers as well as traitors to the general wel- 
fare. 


The President’s utterance to the delegation of business men of Bethle- 
hem who, coerced by the Bethlehem Steel Company, waited on him at the 
White House, to protest against a possible boycott of its work by the Gov- 
ernment, is but confirming as well as disappointing. Disappointing that 
he would carry his former attitude toward labor to the logical conclusion 
regardless of underlying causes, confirming of his utterances and actions in 
every material issue in which the real interests of labor are involved. 
According to the President’s position it is not the Government’s concern 
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how brutal and inhuman the workers of a concern are treated; it matters 
not whether American workers are displaced by the worst elements of for- 
eign labor—coolie, Jap or Slav—whether Americanism may be possible of 
development among a company’s employes; it is simply a question of 
product. So long as the product is acceptable, anything, good, bad, or 
indifferent, may happen the producers in the production. The President 
stands pat on the tariff on products from foreign countries and stands equally 
pat in the free trade in labor from all climes and under any conditions. 


Here is an account, both interesting and gratifying, of what usually 
happens when the people take up and try in the light of common sense 
and fundamental law the case of the officials of the American Federation of 
Labor, as now before the country. The item is from the Oklahoma 
City Unit: 

At a well-attended meeting held at the First Christian Church last Thursday 
evening, brief mention of which was made in last week’s Labor Unit, the Young Men’s 
Debating Society, of that church, debated the question: ‘Resolved, That the proceed- 
ings against Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison growing out of their boycott of Buck’s 
Stove Company have been unjust.’ 

The church was comfortably well filled with an interested audience, a number of 
local union labor men being present to heartheargument. The case was ably presented 
on the affirmative side by W. A. Fowler and L. L. Love, while the negative side, repre- 
sented by E. C. Watkins and Chas. Bragg, presented their argument in a way that 
showed careful study from a legal standpoint. It is needless to say that the three 
judges, viz, Rev. W. H. B. Urch, W. H. Hampton and! R. E. Gilbert, brought in a 
unanimous verdict for the affirmative within a véry few minutes after the argument had 
closed. 


We recommend to trade unions throughout the United States the 
example in this matter set by our friends in Oklahoma. Our great cause 
has everything to gain by publicity and not one thing to fear. Friends, 
get into your local institutions of the people—the churches, public halls, 
school houses, and state your case. Send to the American Federation of 
‘Labor headquarters for data. It will be promptly forwarded, gratis. 





The Boston Advertiser recently recorded in its editorial columns the 
lack of knowledge possessed by its editors on the attitude of trade union- 
ists regarding the apprentice system. Space can be taken here to note but 
one of its writers’ mistakes, which in all are as many as the sentences in 
his article: ‘‘Some of the most prominent officials in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor are now coming to admit that trades schools may be of 
advantage to organized labor, in increasing the number of skilled workmen 
and in setting a higher standard of skill as the average.’’ The fact is there 
is not and has never been a division of opinion among the ‘‘prominent 
officials’? in our Federation on effective industrial education. On the 
contrary, any scribbler for the newspapers not too lazy or too indif- 
ferent tothe facts to care whether the stuff he is to write is above the 
contempt of informed persons may on application to these headquarters 
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get the necessary printed matter to convince him that the policy of trade 
unionists toward industrial education has been well discussed, consistent, 
and effective. Just to think, that all the money this Federation has 
expended for investigation of the subject, issuing reports, and keeping up 
the methods of helping along a good work for the youth of our country, 
should be in vain—in the editorial rooms of the Boston Advertiser / 


‘‘Every striker is potentially a law-breaker and even a murderer.’’ 
‘‘Strikes tend to lawlessness, rioting, and murder.’’ . . . ‘‘The 
police ought to deal promptly and effectually with mobs. Firing blank 
cartridges into a mob only maddens and multiplies it.’’ According toa 
conservative New York daily newspaper, these views were expressed ‘‘with 
great emphasis’ by Rev. Dr. Robert S. MacArthur, while addressing his 
Current Events Class a few weeks ago. The reverend minister’s statement 
of facts regarding strikes and strikers is erroneous, his sentiments toward 
strikers are blood thirsty, his language is incendiary, his manner un-Christ- 
like, his teachings horrible, and the results of such talk as his can only be 
hell on earth and hatred and hostility among mankind. 


In our April issue, in the article ‘‘A Protest Against Legalizing the 


Injunction Abuse,’’ a reference was made to ‘‘Congressman Moon, of Ten- 
nessee.’’ It should, of course, have read ‘‘of Pennsylvania,’’ as the latter 
gentleman’s name, Reuben O. Mdon, was given in full a few lines below. 
The course in Congress of John A. Moon, of Tennessee, has not been such 
as to call forth any protest from those engaged in combating the injunction 
abuse. 


The New York Financial Bulletin is one of a number of publications 
supposed to possess inside information of the industrial and financial insti- | 
tutions of the country, and sends ‘‘confidential'’ information in circulars 
to subscribers, advising them of the ‘‘stock outlook’’ for the following 
day. In its letter, dated 3 p. m., April 15, 1910, it says: 

The outlook fora higher dividend for U. S. Steel is not disturbed by the proposition 
to advance wages, as announced by Gary. This wage advance was considered some time 
ago, as reported then, and the matter of raising the dividend is said by conservative 
people also to have been taken up and practically decided. The latter action without 
wage advances might have been attacked by the labor element, and it is said that 
Gompers was forestalled by the raising of wages first. 


Well, raising wages to forstall organized labor’s efforts! Keep on, 
gentlemen! May organized labor be ever on the alert to induce the cor- 
porations to forestall the movement and ‘‘voluntarily’’ increase wages 
without the necessity of contest. After all, if wages are raised to place the 
workers in such a condition where some American ideas of life, standard 
and independence can percolate, the workers may take into their heads to 
organize and demand something still better. 


ae 
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LABOR IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


By THOMAS REECE. 
{Exclusive correspondence of AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.] 


Lonpon, March 30, rgzo. 
HE labor history of the month of March is 
very largely a history of the trouble in the 
British coal districts. Northumberland and 
Durham quieted down, but South Wales 
suddenly in the middle of March assumed a posi- 
tion of extreme seriousness, and it appeared more 
likely than not that one of the biggest industrial 
wars in the history of this country would be pre- 
cipitated. There was much alarm expressed in the 
newspapers and hurrying and scurrying to and 
fro of the leaders on both sides. 

The darkest hour coming before the dawn as 
usual we foresaw a dispute affecting directly 
200,000 miners and indirectly the whole industrial 
population of South Wales. Negotiations took 
place on March 19, and no arrangements having 
been made for a further meeting of the concilia- 
tion board a strike appeared inevitable, as the 
men’s notices were to expire on March 31. 

The position taken by each party was one of 
great determination. Regarding the minimum 
wage question the pro ls made by the miners 
were that wages be paid during the period of the 
new agreement at 50 per cent above the standard 
of 1879, the 50 per cent to be both maximum and 
minimum and to be payable irrespective of any 
variations in the average selling price of coal. 
When that meeting of men and masters broke up 
the disputes might be summarized as follows: 

1. Proposed alteration of minimum wage scale. 

2. Men’s demand for a guaranteed pay for bad 
working places. 

3. Men’s request for payment for small coal. 

4. Employers’ proposal of double shifts. 

On March 26, howevér, owing to the interven- 
tion of the Board of Trade, a further joint meet- 
ing of the Conciliation Board at Cardiff was 
brought about and over six hours of solid 
discussion took place. 
were so near a settlement as to practically assure 
a new agreement being signed without a strike. 
The miners’ representatives were divided, the 
more militant section being inclined to fight 
further, whilst the others were inclined to meet 
the employers half way. The coal owners are pre- 
pared to give the men an increase from 30 per 
cent above the 1879 standard to 35 percent on the 
condition that the equivalent selling price of coal 
is raised to $3.04 perton. Originally the owners 
demanded that the minimum was to be reduced 
from 30 per cent to 20 per cent and that the equiv- 
alent selling price of coal was to be advanced from 
just under $3 per ton to $3.06. 

Upon the question of a guaranteed daily wage 
for work done in extra difficult places the owners 
suggest that this point be settled by the courts as 
it arises. The miners agreed to withdraw their de- 
mand for payment for small coal. The owners 
consent not to call upon the miners to work the 
sixty hours extra per year under clause 3 of the 
Mines Eight Hours Act. 

The annual convention of the Independent Labor 
party was held during the Easter holidays. This 
association, better known as the I. L. P., must not 


At the end both parties’ 


be confounded with the Labor party, the latter 
being an aggregation of Labor members of Parlia- 
ment and the organization which controls them. 
The Labor party is independent of the old political 
parties, but is concerned with questions of imme- 
diate practical interest and is strongly and pre- 
eminently trade unionist in sentiment. 

Several of the Labor members are Socialists, and 
as such they are generally also members of the 
I. L. P., which, as I have before stated, is purely a 
Socialist propagandist organization. In that or- 
ganization there is division of opinion as to the 
conduct of its parliamentary representatives. On 
one side it is held that they have been departing 
from their policy of independence by practically 
supporting the Liberal government and helping to 
maintain it in power. In defense it is urged that it 
would not pay the Labor party to have another 

eneral election thrust upon it at the present time. 

here can be foreseen no compensating «ecven 
tages for the expenditure of between $200,000 and 
$300,000 that would be entailed. Debates upon 
these points took up much of the time of the con- 
vention, but time was found to reaffirm the ad- 
herence of the delegates to the principle of the 
Right to Work Bill, to express approval of the 
minority report of the Poor Law Commission, and 
to demand adult suffrage and the political equality 
of the sexes. 

Several of the lesser known trade unions have 
also been in annual session. One interesting con- 
vention was that of the United Kingdom Postal 
Clerks’ Association. This trade union was estab- 
lished in 1887 and has a membership of about 
7,000. Despite evidences of the existence of a large 
body of the membership favoring affiliation with 
the Labor party, a resolution to this effect was 
defeated. One of the opponents of affiliation de- 
clared that such affiliation would mean that the 
right of private judgment would be denied to every 
man in the convention who differed from the Labor 
party. That party, he said, had declared for sec- 
ular education, but in the ranks of the Postal 
Clerks’ Association there were many Catholics and 
Anglicans who thought religious education was of 
the most vital importance. 

Better fortune attended a resolution to the effect 
that the conference recognized the value of amal- 
gamation with the other Post-Office service asso- 
iations if a common policy could be agreed upon 
amongst them. One supporter of this pointed out 
that at the present time Post-Office workers who 
numbered over 50,000 were divided into four or 
five different trade unions, the biggest of these 
being the Postmen’s (letter carriers) Federation, 
which has 35,000 members. 

The biggest union of retail clerks—the National 
Amalgamated Union of Shop Assistants—also held 
its annual convention. One of the questions at 
the present time influencing thought among these 
workers is the living-in system, which it isdesirec to 
abolish, asitis contended that experience has shown 
that the system degradesand limits the shop worker 
in every way, resulting in his being badly fed, badly 
housed and denied the rights of citizenship. 
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LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE REPORT. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1910. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Supplementary to my 
report published in the March AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, I herewith furnish you in brief such labor 
bills as have been passed by the Sixty first Congress; 
new bills that have been introduced, and the status 
of those previously reported in which labor is par- 
ticularly interested. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


The Bill H. R. 17263 (amending the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Law, passed in the Sixtieth 
Congress), passed the House with amendments, 
February 23, and was referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, February 24. On 
March 1 it was taken from that committee and 
referred to the Senate Committee on Judiciary. 
On March 22 it was reported out of that committee 
by Mr. Borah, with amendments. It came up 
frequently in the Senate for discussion, finally 
passing the Senate April 1. The House agreed to 
the Senate amendments April 2, and it was signed 
by the President April 9. 

SAFETY APPLIANCE! 

The bill, H. R. 5702, known as a Safety Appliance 
Bill, requiring standardization of equipment, such 
as ladders, running boards, grab-irons on cars, etc., 
and previously reported by me as having passed 
the House December 15, 1909, was reported out of 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
February 18. It passed the Senate with amend- 
ments February 21, and was repoited out of con- 
ference to the Senate April 5, and by the House 
April 7, with an os upon the amendments, 
which were satisfactory to the Legislative Com- 
mittees of the Railroad Brotherhoods and the 
American Federation of Labor, and was presented 
to the President for his approval April 12. 


[REPORTING ACCIDENTS. 

The bill H. R. 3649, requiring common car- 
riers to report all accidents to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and which was previously re- 
ported by me as peers the House December 15, 
1909, was reported to the Senate with amendments 
by the Committee on Interstate Commerce March 
15, and passed the Senate April 7, and at this 
writing is in conference, the House disagreeing to 
the Senate amendments. 


MINIMUM WAGE. 


A strenuous effort has been made for several 
Congresses to obtain legislation specifying a mini- 
mum rate of wages for common labor in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This effort has always been 
opposed by the Commissioners of the District. 
Representative Nye of Minnesota took a special 
interest in the bill H. R. 18409, which he intro- 


duced, pressing it to a successful passage through. 


the House March 28. It is now before the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia. This 
measure raises the wages of municipal laborers to 
a minimum of $2 per day of eight hours. Repre- 


sentatives of the American Federation of Labor 
have given their best endeavors also for the suc- 
cessful passage of this bill. 


EIGHT HOURS. 


Senate bill 1381, providing for the construction 
of two first-class revenue cutters, passed the Senate 
January 5, 1910, and was referred to the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce; was reported 
to the House by that committee March 2, and was 
amended by Mr. Hughes of New Jersey, by insert- 
ing the following: ‘‘The Secretary of the Treasury 
is directed to have the vessels provided for herein 
constructed in accordance with the provisions of 
the act entitled, ‘An act relating to the limitation 
to the hours of daily service of laborers and me- 
chanics employed upon the public works of the 
United States and of the District of Columbia,’ 
Approved August 1, 1892.’’ The act herein 
quoted is the present Federal Eight-Hour Law. 
Mr. Mann, chairman of the committee, promptly 
made a point of order againstthe amendment. A 
short but animated discussion followed, the 
Speaker ruling that the amendment was in order, 
and when a vote was taken the amendment was 
agreed to without division. Upon the question on 
the passage of the bill, the House divided, there 
being 118 voting ‘“‘aye,’’ and 58 voting ‘“‘nay.’’ 
The bill and the amendments were referred to the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, March 4; that 
committee reported the bill out favorably on April 
14, and the Senate passed the bil! after concur- 
ring with the eight-hour amendment made by the 
House. 

On Apri] 8, while the Naval Appropriation 
Bill was before the House in Committee of the 
Whole, when the section was reached specifying 
the contract for the construction of two battleships, 
Representative Fitzgerald offered an amendment 
requiring the contract to contain the eight-hour 
provision that had been inserted in the Revenue 
Cutter Bill previously referred to, upon which Mr. 
Foss, chairman of the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs, made a point of order, which the acting 
chairman overruled. A short debate followed and 
upon the question being taken the committee 
divided, 131 voting in favor of the eight-hour 
amendment, and 15 voting against it. When the 
bill was reported to the House by the Committee 
of the Whole, the amendment met with no oppo- 
sition. The Naval Bill, with this eight-hour 
amendment, is now before the Senate Committee 
on Naval Affairs, and every effort will be made t« 
see that this important amendment is retained in 
the bill. 


New bills introduced since last report and status 
of those previously reported. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST LAW. 


H. R. 20378, by Tawney, of Minnesota. 

H. R. 22011, by Parker, of New Jersey. 

H. R. 20153, by Hughes, of New Jersey. 

All of which have been referred to the House 
Committee on Judiciary, but no action has been 
taken by the committee, 
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BOILER INSPECTION. 


S. 6702, by Burkett, of Nebraska, and H. R. 
22066, by Townsend, of Michigan, have been intro- 
duced to supersede former bills upon this subject. 
Extended hearings on Federal boiler inspection 
have been held by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, and shorter 
hearings before the House Committee, at which 
representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor and the railroad brotherhoods have actively 
participated and advocated the passage of the 
principles contained in these bills. Attorneys and 
officials representing the railroads of the United 
States have as usual been on the ground and ex- 
erted their every effort in opposition to Federal 
boiler inspection. A report from the Senate Com- 
mittee is anticipated shortly, and the House 
Committee expects to hold further hearings. 


CONVICT LABOR. 


H.R. 12000, by Gardner, of New Jersey, has 
been before a subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Labor at several hearings. The oppo- 
sition has endeavored to delay this bill by further 
hearings, but the subcommittee refused on March 
31 to hold further hearings and ordered all briefs 
and arguments upon the subject, pro and con, to 
be in the hands of the committee by April 11. 
A favorable report upon this bill by the subcom- 
mittee is anticipated shortly. 


EIGHT-HOUR BILLS. 


S. 6874, by Carter, of Montana, is similar to the 
bills that have been indorsed by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

H. R. 22237, by Murphy, of Missouri, restricts 
hours for Railroad Telegraph Operators in Inter- 
state Commerce to eight per day. 

S. 6074, by Burkett, of Nebraska, and H.R. 
20045, by Carey, of Wisconsin, requiring eight- 
hour provisions on contract work for the District 
of Columbia. > 

H.R. 20162, by Sulzer, of New York, and H. R. 
22576, by Edwards, of Georgia, constitute minor 
eee to the present Federal Eight-Hour 

aw. 

On February 15, the House Committee on Labor 
referred H. R. 15441 toa subcommittee consisting 
of Representatives Vreeland, of New York; Allen, 
of Maine; Madison, of Kansas—Republicans; 
Rainey, of Illinois, and Covington, of Maryland— 
Democrats, after an effort had been made in com- 
mittee to have the bill reported out without 
further delay. This motion was defeated on a 
regular party division. Another motion was made 
to have the bill reported March 1; that motion 
was defeated. The members of this subcommittee 
being actively interested in subjects other than 
the interests of labor, no session was held by it 
until March 24, when a motion was made by Mr. 
Madison, seconded by Mr. Covington, that in- 
terested parties furnish written statements or briefs 
upon the constitutionality of the bill by April 8. 
This time has again been extended to April 18, 
and is indicative of one of the methods to furnish 
excuse for delay, in order to prevent making a 
report upon the bill. 

Mr. Borah, Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, together with the repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of Selee. 
have urged a meeting of that committee to give 


consideration to S. 5578, and a date in the near 
future will finally be made for that committee to 
take the subject-matter of the bill up. 


IMMIGRATION, 


A large number of new bills looking toward im- 
migration regulation and restriction have been 
introduced since last report, and extended hearings 
have been held upon them, at which representa- 
tives of the American Federation of Labor and the 
railroad brotherhoods have appeared and made 
arguments in support of the illiteracy test, head 
tax,and money requirement. The committee, on 
March 15, decided to deferany report upon these 
requirements until the next session of Congress. 
This action was taken to await the report of the 
Immigration Commission, which has been directed 
by Congress to report December 1, 1910. 

The Immigration Bill, H. R. 15816, covering de- 
portation and white slave prohibition, previously 
reported by me as passing the House and Senate, 
with amendments, was reported out of conference 
and agreed to by both houses on March 21. 

The bill, H. R. 20379, by Hayes, of California, is 
still upon the House Calendar and is expected to 
be taken up at an early date. It is anticipated that 
the passage of this bill would effectively exclude 
Asiatic immigration. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Bill S. 4675, indorsed by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, was given a hearing before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture on April 12 and 
13. Representatives of the American Federation 
of Labor appeared in advocacy of the bill and 
were actively supported by representatives of the 
National League of Industrial Education, the Na- 
tional Educational Association, the State normal 
schools, the Grange, and many prominent edu- 
cators of the country. It is hoped that a favor- 
able report upon this bill will be made by the 
Senate Committee. This hope is based upon 
gratifying interviews made with many Senators 
and the very receptive attitude of the members of 
the committee during the hearing. 


INJUNCTION AND CONTEMPT BILLS. 


H. R. 20486, H. R. 20680, H. R. 20827, by Thomas, 
of Kentucky. 

H. R. 21334, by Moon, of Pennsylvania. 

H. R. 21667, by Edwards, of Georgia. 

H. R. 22566, by Robinson, of Arkansas. 

Have all been introduced since my last report, 
and have been referred to the House Committee 
on Judiciary; no action has been taken upon any 
of them, and it is hoped that no action will be 
taken, as none of the bills herein named are in fact 
anti-injunction bills, and there is nothing in them 
limiting the jurisdiction of the court in the 
injunction abuse. 

he bill H. R. 21334, by Moon, of Pennsylvania, 
is the administration injunction bill. The short- 
comings, scope and intent of this bill were amply 
treated in the April issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, in an article entitled, ‘‘A Protest 
Against Legalizing the Injunction Abuse,’’ by 
Samuel Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor. No hearings have been held 
upon this bill, but every effort is seemingly being 
made by friends of the administration to force it 
out of committee and to passage through the 
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House. It would be well therefore for every organ- 
ization affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor to register its immediate and emphatic pro- 
test against the legalizing of the injunction that 
this bill if enacted into law would accomplish. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


S. 5876, by Carter, of Montana, was reported out 
of committee, January 28, and discussed at great 
length by the Senate. It finally passed the 
Senate March 5, and was referred to the House 
Committee on Post-Office and Post Roads. 
Representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor have appeared before this committee and 
advocated the principles of this bill. The matter 
is still under consideration by the House Commit- 
tee and a favorable report is anticipated shortly. 


SECOND-CLASS MAIL, 


H. R. 22239, by Dodds, of Michigan, has been 
introduced as a substitute for previous bills, guar- 
anteeing equal treatment for periodical publica- 
tions issued by trade unions, fraternal organiza- 
tions, etc., with other publications of a commer- 
cial character. Representatives of the American 
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Federation of Labor and the fraternal societies 
have actively advocated the passage of this bill 
and from sentiments expressed by some members 
of the House Committee on Post-Office and Post 
Roads it seems probable that this bill may be re- 
ported out and enacted into law. 

Many other matters and bills have been taken 
up by the Legislative Committee, but which it is 
not deemed necessary to report on at length and 
make this already long report tedious. All of the 
essential matters have been referred to here. 

It was hoped that something encouraging might 
have been reported concerning the possibility of 
securing an amendment to the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, but with the constitution of the present 
House Committee on Judiciary it seems impossible 
to secure from that committee even a casual con- 
sideration of H. R. 3058, which has been intro- 
duced at tke instance of the American Federation 
of Labor and pressed for consideration. This bill, 
if enacted into law, would effectively exempt 
organization of laborers and agriculturists from 
the provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ARTHUR E. HOLDER, 
Legislative Committee, A. F. of L. 





Union Label Trades Department. 


THOMAS F. TRAcy, Secretary-Treasurer. 


rt of the trans- 


actions of this Department for the quarter 
March, 1910. 

first of the year, a circular letter was issued 
to all Central Labor Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, outlining the work 
of the Department, and requesting the formation, 


I HEREWITH submit a brief re 


endin Immediately after the 


whereever it was deemed advisable. of Local 
Label Departments, as well as asking for the ad- 
dresses of the chairman and secretaries of the 
various label committees. A copy of this letter 
was also sent to every local union affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, as well as to 
National and International Unions. 

During the quarter some twenty local depart- 
ments have been organized, to which certificates 
of affiliation have been issued. I am also in re- 
ceipt of advices from various localities where the 
work of organizing these local departments is now 
going on. I am firmly convinced that through 
these local departments valuable assistance will 
be obtained in the promotion of the sale of union- 
made products and the patronizing of such places 
as display union store cards. 

During the quarter, through the courtesy of Mr. 
W. J. Smith, president of the South Carolina State 
Federation of Labor, a number of copies of the 
label law recently adopted in that State were 
obtained. This law, similar to the laws in other 
States, requires the registration of the label for its 
protection. A copy of the law was sent to every 


National and International Union using a label, 
store card, or button, so that proper steps could be 
taken by each to have its label registered. 

Information having been received that a con- 
vention was to be held in the city of St. Louis, 
Mo., beginning May 2, under the auspices of the 
Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative Union, 
correspondence was entered into with Mr. John 
Grady, member of the Executive Board of that 
organization, who was in charge of the conven- 
tion arrangements. Every affiliated organization 
was notified and requested to have either an ex- 
hibit during the convention or a representative 
present. Replies have been received from a num- 
ber of affiliated International Unions, to the effect 
that they will be represented. I feel confident that 
the efforts put forth in this direction by many of 
our organizations will bring lasting benefits to 
them and their labels through the co-operation 
of the organized farmers of this country. 

Communications have been received from severa! 
localities where it is proposed holding Union Label 
Fairs and exhibits of union-made products, and 
all possible advice and assistance has been rendered 
in this direction. 

During the quarter a circular letter has been 
sent to every local union in the United States and 
Canada, approximately about 20,000 letters. In 
the letters sent out, the names and addresses of 
manufacturers using union labels are only those 
of unions affiliated with the Department. I have 





METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT 


been unable as yet to obtain similar letters from 
non affiliated unions. The result of this circular 
letter has already manifested itself, as up to date 
several hundred replies have been received asking 
for the information contained therein, and this in- 
formation is being furnished as quickly as it is 
possible to get it out. 

In accordance with the instructions of the 
Toronto Convention, a circular letter is now about 
to be mailed as per resolution No. 3, as adopted, 
relative to the label of the Piano, Organ and Musi- 
cal Instrument Workers, and another letter is 
about to be prepared to the non-affiliated organi- 
zations asking for their affiliation. 

As you are aware, this Department has been in 
existence just one year, and while we could not 
expect to accomplish much in so short a period of 
time I feel more than pleased with the results of 
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the work done, particularly during the last quarter. 
It is very evident that there is a greater interest 
being taken at the present time in the promotion 
of the sale of union-made products and the patron- 
izing of union stores than ever before in the 
history of our movement, Material increase in 
membership has been made by several of the 
affiliated organizations, and it is hoped that this 
will continue and grow in other directions. Every 
effort is being made to bring to the attention of 
our members and friends the advisability and 
necessity of patronizing only such places as dis- 
play union made cards, and purchasing no article 
unless the union label appears upon the same. A 
large volume of correspondence in other directions 
other than above noted has been carried on, and 
all communications tend to show the increased 
interest in our movement. 





Metal Trades Department. 


ALBERT J. BERRES, Secretary-Treasurer. 


of its second annual convention. There 

were a number of matters acted upon and 

many questions discussed with reference 
to the future policies of the department, and while 
there were differences of opinion on the different 
questions there was, however, a predominating 
sentiment in favor of united action. 

Among the most important questions to re- 
ceive the attention of the convention was the 
universal eight-hour day. This important sub- 
ject was dealt with to some extent by Presi- 
dent Gompers in addressing the delegates. He 
said in part: : 

‘I regard it as a reflection upon the men of the 
metal trades that they are still working the nine 
and ten hour day. I believe that I am within the 
limits of truth in saying that, taken as a whole, 
it requires as much skill to be competent in the 
metal trades, to be a skilled worker in the metal 
trades, as it does to be a skilled workman in the 
building trades or a skilled workman in the print- 
ing trades, and the building trades and the printing 
trades have now generally the eight-hour workday. 
I believe that if this convention made some dec- 
laration that in the not too remote future, say 
1911, at the most convenient time to you, this 
Metal Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor would recommend to the 
men in all the metal trades, organized or unor- 
ganized, that upon a given day and hour the 
eight-hour day should go into effect, it would 
rivet the attention of every worker in America, 
who would respond to the call of your union and 
there would be a movement much stronger than 
you can possibly imagine. 

‘‘What the workers want is not dreams, nor 
nightmares; they want hope and courage and 
leadership, not leadership into the quicksands, 
but on the lines of progress, that will bring light 
into their lives and hope into their hearts. Give 
them something—an objective point, an idea, an 
ideal for which to work—that will bring them 


T’: department has just completed the work 


comfort and rest and opportunity, and you will 
lind response by them. Rivet it upon your flag- 
staff of right, the watchword, ‘Eight-Hours’.”’ 

These remarks should awaken the metal trades 
and cause us to take such action as will bring 
about this much desired end. 

The convention decided to leave the matter in 
the hands of the incoming Executive Board to set 
some time when this campaign should begin. 
Every international and local should give the 
matter the attention it deserves, so that when the 
time comes to move all will be ready. 

The convention also gave consideration to the 
San Francisco agreement. It will be remembered 
that the agreement between the Metal Trades 
Council of San Francisco and the employers ex- 
pires on May 31, and on June 1, the eight. hour 
day will become a reality. It is therefore the 
intention of this department to take steps to estab- 
lish the shorter workday in Los Angeles, Cal., 
and in the Northwest, and at the same time to 
protect the eight-hour day in San Francisco. The 
incoming Executive Board have the matter in 
hand and will ufdoubtedly at the proper time 
send out its conclusions. 

Of many other matters considered, the question 
of organizing certain localities jointly was given 
consideration. There are at this time certain places 
where almost every method to organize has proved 
to be a failure. In some instances it was found that 
perhaps one trade was willing to join our ranks, 
while others were fearful of what might happen if 
it were known by the employers that they had 
joined a labor organization. To overcome these 
objections the department proposes to carry on a 
joint campaign in such localities, so that the work 
of organizing will have more strength and en- 
couragement behind it. 

The convention, in dealing with certain amend- 
ments to the Constitution, having generally for 
their purpose the giving of greater power to the 
local councils, felt that the laws as they are (at 
least for the present) were amply broad to meet 
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all requirements. The predominating sentiment 
among the department’s affiliations is that it 
should build slowly, but well. No effort should be 
made to march ahead of the times or to heedlessly 
check the future possibilities of an organization. 
There is every intention on the part of the leaders 
of this movement to bring to a successful conclu- 
sion the work started, and to carry out in detail 
all the principles that an organization such as this 
stands for, but the work and the policies must be 
approached with care and deliberation, so that in 
the end we will have so constructed and builded 
our organization that it will be as solid and im- 
penetrable as the Rock of Gibraltar. There is no 
need of a mad rush, while it is true we should be 
progressive, but not to the extent of bringing de- 
struction and dissolution to our organization. It 
requires time and thought to perfect an organiza- 
tion, and this policy will be followed in build- 
ing this organization. 


There are still many things to be done along the 
line of making our efforts successful; for instance, 
we should have a uniformity of dues, per capita 
tax and strike benefits among our affiliated inter- 
nationals. In this direction there is yet much to 
be done, and it is very essential that it should be 
done. The convention advised that all interna- 
tionals recommend to their coming conventions 
legislation along these lines, for unless some of 
our affiliations receive more revenue we will again 
find it difficult to carry out the policies of the de- 
partment. To successfully put into operation the 
machinery of a movement of this kind, we must 
have as nearly as possible an equal amount of per 
capita tax coming into all affiliated internationals 
per month. It is to be boped that this matter will 
be advocated and kept in mind by all, so that at 
the proper time favorable action can be had. This 
done much will have been accomplished toward 
bringing about joint action. 





Building Trades Department. 


Wo. J. SPENCER, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The following councils were organized during 
the month of March: 

Terre Haute, Ind.; Racine, Wis.; Newark, N. J.; 
Coffeyville, Kans.; Missoula, Mont.; Tampa, Fla. 

The following circular letter was mailed April 1 
to all councils and international unions affiliated 
with the Building Trades Department: 

‘*Your attention is herewith directed to Resolu- 
lution No. 2 as presented at the Tampa Convention: 
'. “* *WHereas, At the formation of the Building 
Trades Department of the American Federation of 
Labor at the Twenty-seventh Annual Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor held in Nor- 
folk, Virginia, in 1907, it was distinctly understood 
and so recorded, that only building trades organ- 
izations affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor would be entitled to membership in the 
Building Trades Department; and 
(5"**WHEREAS, Local Building Trades Depart- 
ments or Councils have been formed contrary to 
these instructions, in which Pavers and Rammers, 
Art Glass Workers, Bricklayers, and Masons, Vat 
and Tank Builders and others have been admitted, 
thereby causing much dissatisfaction and discon- 
tent among the ——- Building Trades affili- 
ated with the Building Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor; therefore, be it 

‘** Resolved, That only building trades organiza- 
tions affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor and in good standing with that body shall 
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be eligible to membership in the Building Trades 
- Core and its subordinate branches or coun- 
cils.’ 

“If you will kindly refer to pages 100-104 and 124 
of the printed procee lings of the Tampa Conven- 
tion, wherein appears a discussion on the adoption 
of the resolution, you will become conversant with 
the opinions expressed by the delegates which 
prompted the passage of the resolution. Our pur- 
pose in drawing this matter to your attention is 
due to the fact that the Executive Council has 
recently notified the officers of the Department to 
instruct the affiliated councils that by the passage 
of the resolution all organizations that are not 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
and the Building Trades Department are declared 
ineligible to membership in local building trades 
councils as chartered by the Department. 

“Under the recent decision as rendered by the 
Executive Council, the resolution in question is 
reaffirmed and in accordance with the action 
taken your council is herewith instructed to deny 
affiliation to any union or unions that are not 
internationally affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Building Trades Depart- 
ment.” 

There are now affiliated with the Building Trades 
Department of the American Federation of Labor 
20 international unions, 25 State councils, and 153 
local councils. 
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Live Trade Union Topics. 


DEFEAT OF AN ENEMY OF TRADE 
UNIONISM. 

Organized labor has just won a signal victory 
here in the primary election by badly defeating 
the candidate for sheriff of this county, backed up 
and financed by the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company and several other well-known enemies 
of labor. The contest was the hottest ever waged 
in this county. The trust candidate used every 
known cunning device to catch the labor vote, 
even to the extent of publishing a list of ex-union 
men’s names and claiming these men had declared 
for him in the name of organized labor. The union 
men had not forgotten that when he was Mayor of 
Birmingham he refused to grant the use of a hall 
in the court-house to the machinists when Presi- 
dent O’Connell was here to address the workers. 
They had not forgotten, also, his work in the 
street-car strike, and the silent part he played 
during the memorable miners’ strike, when the 
poor miners were evicted from their homes, and 
later had their tents, their only means of shelter, 
destroyed. 

These and many other things were remembered, 
and labor remembered its known enemies, not 
only in the sheriff’s office, but in others as well, 
and left them the sadder but wiser. Organized 
labor in Birmingham, like other cities, asks only 
for a square deal and an honest administration of 
the laws. It has had neither of late years. Politics 
here are getting to be as bad asin the age 

n 


Pennsylvania and a house-cleaning has e 
started. The people are rapidly becoming dis- 
gusted with the tactics the corporations resort to, 


in order to land their tools in office. We trust the 
example here will soon be copied from other cities, 
that of defeating men who are known to be tried 
and found wanting. 

Living here is extremely high and wages none 
too good. The Tennessee Coal and Iron Company 
has bought up all the lands, that should also be 
producing the necessaries of life, but in their greed 
to own them all they have forced the farmer to 
take other sites, and this great city is paying the 
cost in an increased cost of provisions, farin ex- 
cess of other cities, that has caused the people to 
become alarmed. : 
Wo. E. TERRY. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 72, 1970. 


THE UNION OF WORKERS IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 

. . + Again it is said that the workingmen 
formed a Labor party and elected labor condidiates. 
This is also a mistake. Not only was no distinct 
Labor party formed but there was no attempt to 
form one. More could be accomplished by uniting 
with the Ballance Progressives who were in 
sympathy with labor. The unions saw this and 
joined hands at the ballot box with the small 
farmers and traders to elect men pledged to the 
interest of the common people. New Zealand is 
the only Australasian Colony in which a separate 
Labor party was notestablished, and it is the colony 
in which the greatest results have been achieved 
in the interests of labor. At the elections of 1890 
and following triennials no attempt has been made 
to reserve the labor vote for workingmen or can- 
didates belonging exclusively to trades unions, of 
some twenty members who owed their return in 
1890 chiefly to the labor vote. Only five were 
workingmen and the labor members of the house 
have not been more than five or six in any parlia- 
ment since. Farmers and professional men have 
the largest representation (forty out of seventy), 
and commercial interests (merchants and agents) 
come next with fifteen while seven are ‘‘Gentle- 
men Settlers,’’ and three are contractors. The 
reader must not make the counter mistake, how- 
ever, of supposing that the labor vote is not a 
powerful factor in New Zealand politics. In many 
Districts the working people hold the balance of 
power, and a candidate can not be elected who is 
not satisfactory to the labor organizations. They 
question candidates and vote for those who accept 
the union of labor principles; in fact, the labor 
vote has far more weight than if a separate Labor 
— had been formed, for then there would have 

n three sorts of candidates in the field—liberal, 
labor candidates, and conservatives. The division 
of the liberal and labor forces would in a number 
of cases have let the conservatives in, and the 
unions would have had no special claim on liberal 
members in Parliament for the consideration of 
labor measures—not party organization, but alli- 
ance, and independent voting, direct nominations, 
and questioning of candidates have been the 
secrets of progressive victory in New Zealand. 

—Letter from New Zealand. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,258. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 

Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
eut, and the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizer, Stuart Reid. 

District No. Il.—Middle. 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Co- 
lnmbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, J. D. Pierce, Thos. H. Flynn, Hugh 
Frayne, John A. Flett, Jacob Tazelaar. 

District No. tll.—Southern. 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, William E. Terry. 

District No. 1V.—Central. 

Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, 

Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Cal Wyatt, Emmet T. 
Flood. 

District No. V.—Northwestern. 

Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 

District No. VI.—Southwestern. 

Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 

Organizer, H. L. Eichelberger. 

District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 

Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 

Organizers, C.O. Young, M. Grant Hamilton. 

District No. Vili —Pacific Coast. 

Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, and the Province of British 
Columbia. 

Organizer, Arthur A. Hay. 


Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 


Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Bill Posters. 


Wm. McCarthy.—Trade conditions are very 
good. No strikes or lockouts to report. 


Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers. 


Wm. Van Bodegraven.—Our trade is booming. 
State of employment good. Three thousand mem- 
bers in Chicago are asking for four to five cents 
per hour increase on May first. Locals in other 
cities are seeking raise. We are having success in 
organization work in Indiana and Illinois. Nearly 
400 men organized in Galesburg alone. Officials 
of the union were discharged because of this. 
The men in Brook, Ind., who recently organized, 
were locked out simply because they joined a labor 
organization. We also have sixteen men locked out 
in Ft. Worth and about sixty others locked out in 
Ferris, Texas. At Galesburg, Ill., where the offi- 
cers of the union were discharged we hope to be 
able to have these men reinstated in their positions 
as nearly all the men with a membership of 400 
were organized before the company was aware of 
it. New unions have been formed in Roanoke, 
Ill.; Ft. Worth, Texas; Galesburg, Ill.; Denver, 


Colo.; Ferris, Texas; Momence, IIl., and Brook, 
Ind. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 


J. J. McNamara.—We look for conditions to con- 
tinue toimprove from now on. Trade conditions are 
good. In spite of the open shop policy of large con- 
cerns several of our local unions are securing wage 
increases and improved working conditions. We 
are resisting to the utmost the open shop policy all 
along the line and have lined up for the contest 
with the U. S. Steel Corporation. We paid out 
$1,200 in death benefits recently. 


Carvers (Wood). 


Thos. J. Lodge.—Trade conditions have been 
dull, but show some improvement. We expended 
$200 for two deceased members recently. 


Cement Workers. 


Henry J. Uliner.—Our St. Louis locals have 
asked for increased wages. A district council of 
cement workers has been formed in New York city 
which includes Hudson and Essex counties, N. J. 
New unions have been organized in Sheboygan, 
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Wis.; Scranton, Pa.; Montrose, Cal.; Portland, 
Ore., and Richmond, Cal. 


Chainmakers, 
C. R. Stanton.—Our trade in good shape and 


steadily improving. No strikes or troubles to re- 
port. Nothing new in our industry at this time. 


Engineers (Steam). 


R. A. McKee.—Since last report we have organ- 
ized the following new unions: San Bernardino, 
Cal.; Oolitic, Ind.; Detroit, Mich.; South Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Montreal, Que.; Schenectady, N. Y.; Mc- 
Arthur, Ohio; Portland, Maine, and Graniteville, 


Vt. 
Glass Workers. 


Wm. Figolah.—We now have an organizer on 
the road. A new union was formed in Seattle, 
Wash., during the month. Trade conditions fair. 
We paid out $75 in death benefit recently. 


Hodcarriers. 


Ernest Villard.—There is steady improvement 
in our industry in all localities. Splendid prog- 
ress has been made as to wages and working con- 
ditions, particularlyin the west. New unions have 
been formed in Illinois, Connecticut, Oklahoma, 
Montana, and Minnesota. Weexpended $400 in 
death benefits. 

Iron Molders. 


Victor Kleiber.—State of employment fair in our 
trade. No strikes or troubles to report at this 
writing. Our total membership now is approxi- 


mately 50,000. 
Lathers. 


Ralph Brandt.—Many of our locals are asking 
increased wages this year. Trade conditions fair 
and employment is becoming more general. We 
have strike in Chicago for increased wages. We 
paid out $500 in betiefits for six deceased mem- 


bers. 
Laundry Workers. 


Chas. F. Bailey.—Owing to change in jurisdic- 
tion our organization is now composed of workers 
in family laundries only as we turned over a large 
percentage of members to the United Garment 
Workers of America. In view of the fact that the 
laundry workers are sadly in need of organization 
in most cities, we ask that all organizers and cen- 
tral bodies assist us in organizing our craft, where 
there are no organizations. We havesigned agree- 
ments for nine hour day in some localities and in 
others we have forty-eight hour week. No strikes 
or troubles to report at this writing. A new union 
was formed in Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 


Chas. McCrory.—Our members are still very busy 
on spring orders. This has been a very busy sea- 
son throughout our line. Our greatest trouble at 
this time is to get our members to leave eastern 
cities for work in the middle west. We expended 
$175 in benefit for deceased members. 


Paving Cutters. 


John Sheret.—With the advent of spring, the 
demand for the product of our members steadily 


increases. We are maintaining our conditions and 
in some cases the men are asking for advanced 
wages. We have formed new unions in Dell 
Rapids, S. D., and Landsdown, Ont. Two hun- 
dred dollars was expended for two death benefits. 


Print Cutters. 


Thos. I. G. Eastwood.—Trade conditions very 
good. All our members working steadily and in 
some cases overtime. No strikes or troubles to 
report at this writing. 

Printing Pressmen. 

Patrick McMullen.—Through strikes which 
have lasted since November, 1907, we have estab- 
lished the eight-hour workday in the following 
cities: Akron, Louisville, Atlanta, Nashville, St. 
Paul, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Columbus, and Mil- 
waukee. We recently expended $1,400 in death 
benefits and $7,000 in benefits for unemployed 


members. New unions have been chartered in the 
northwest and in New Mexico. 


Roofers (Composition ). 


D. J. Ganley.—Trade conditions are fair and 
generally improving throughout the country. 
Hours and working conditions are good. No 
recent changes in conditions. No strikes or 
troubles to report. We expect to increase wages 
through agitation. 

Sawsmiths, 

F. E. Kingsley.—State of employment fair in 
our trade. We are holding ourown. Our mem- 
bers in Fitchburg, Montreal, and Chicago are on 
strike to better conditions and in one case against 
the open shop. 


Slate and Tile Roofers. 


J. M. Gaviak.—Our trade has made rapid gain 
this spring. State of employment fair. We expect 
to organize a number of new locals as there will 
be great demand for union slate and tile roofers 
and the market is not overstocked with skilled 
men of our trade. No strikes or troubles to report 
at this writing. 


Slate Workers. 


Thos. H. Palmer.—Our trade conditions are 
steadily improving. No recent changes in wages 
or hours recently. We have strike on at Quarrier, 
Pa., where the men were cut on the sizes of slate, 
and they asked for slight increase so that they 
could make as much as they had before. This 
could not be said to constitute any increase in 
wages. We look for early settlement of this 
trouble. 


Stove Mounters. 
J. H. Kaefer.—State of employment has been 
fair. Nothing new to report in our line. We ex- 
pended $200 in death benefits during the month. 


Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers. 


Murt Malone.—Employment has been fairly 
steady and shows gradual improvement. Our 
members in Newark, N. J., obtained a 10 per cent 
increase in wages recently. 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA, 


Bessemer.—John W. Cason: 

Work is steady in all trades. Conditions are 
very good for organized industries at this time. 
We have committees out working for the union 
labels. 

Ensley.—J. H. Leath: 

Organized labor is much better off than the un- 
organized as regards wages and conditions. Work 
is steady. There is fair demand for the union 
labels. Painters of this city are about to organize. 


Mobile.—Geo. W. Jones: 

Organized labor is making steady progress here. 
A building trades section is needed and we are 
trying to get the building trades together for that 
purpose. We have but few union shops, as yet, as 
the open shop is much in evidence here. Notwith- 
standing the open shop, we have been able to up- 
hold the wage scales. The farmers’ unions are 
working together in harmony with the trade 
unions. Longshoremen, molders, bookbinders, 
and chauffeurs are organizing. Allied printing 
trades council, union label league, and auxiliary to 
the trades council are all working in the interest 
of the union labels. 

Montgomery.—S. K. Fleming: 

The strongly organized trades are making steady 
progress, but unorganized trades are completely 
demoralized as regards wages. Nearly all organ- 
ized trades have steady employment. Central 
trades council is holding mass meetings to interest 
the unorganized workers in organization. 


ARKANSAS. 


Corning .—Earl Marsh: 

Organization isin its early infancy in this sec- 
tion. So far we have only one union, the carpen- 
ters. Since their organization they have reduced 
their working hours from ten to nine and increased 
wages to 2744 cents where they formerly got 20 
cents per hour. A federal union is being formed 
and we look for a good organization. 

Denning .—J. P. Gowing and E. W. Hogan: 

This is a mining district and all workers are or- 
ganized. Work has been steady. Conditions for 
organized trades good. Logan County Federation 
of Labor has been formed during the month. Mine 
workers here have the eight-hour day. 

Hot Springs.—P. 1. Hensley: 

Organized labor is in the majority here. Work 
was unsteady during the winter months. The 
unions are preparing to havea State labor day 
rally during the State fair. Bartenders have formed 
union recently. Electrical workers are getting 
back in line. Splendid work is done for all union 
labels. 

Little Rock.—l,. H. Moore: 

Work is fairly steady in all lines, skilled and 
unskilled. Inside electrical workers, steam engi- 
neers, and carpenters have formed unions during 
the month. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Bakersfield.—Fred. L.. Gribble: 


Work is steady. After a three days’ strike ma- 
chinists reduced their workday from ten to nine 


‘ membership. Work is steady in most lines. 


hours per day. Wages have increased from $1 to 
$3 per day since the organization of the various 
trades here. This is a good field for organization 
and we expect to show results. Sheet metal 
workers have formed union. Lathers are organiz- 
ing. 

Coalinga.—T. E. Zant: 

The tendency to reduce wages has been arrested 
by organizing unions among the workers here. 
Union men get from 50 cents to $1 more per day 
than the unorganized workers. There are more 
men here than work at this time. Organization 
of cooks and waiters has increased the pay of wait- 
resses from $8.50 and $10 to a standard of $12 per 
week; waiters get $17.50 per week since organizing, 
Realizing the benefits secured through unionism 
the workers are joining the unions. The cooks 
and waiters have organized since my last report 
and have already obtained contracts with all res- 
taurants but two. Paintersand paperhangers have 
also’organized with a membership of fifty. 

Roseville.—L. E. Martin: 

Among the outside trades we have so far only 
one organization, the carpenters. Railroad men 
are all embraced in their various organizations. 
Wages have increased 50 cents per day without 
strike. Unskilled laborers work for $2a day. A 
federal union has been organized recently. Car- 
penters of Auburn will most likely organize s>on. 


Stockion.—Thomas Bone: 

About 90 per cent of the workers here are organ- 
ized. All unions in good shape and gaining in 
We 
have made no recent demands in wages. Through 
organization the workers have secured shorter 
hours and increased wages. There is greater har- 
mony through the collective bargaining, as the em- 

loyers deal with the organizations instead of the 
individuals. Leather workers are on the strike at 
this writing. Teamsters at Lodi have formed 
union. Butchers, bootblacks, and teamsters at 
Modesto, Cal., are about to organize. 


COLORADO. 

Denver.—Eli M. Gross and Chas. A. Spencer: 

A recent trip through the southern coal fields 
showed the workers there unorganized and their 
conditions deplorable. There are about 8,000 
workers in this field, and the fuel companies by 
intimidation have so far successfully prevented 
the organization of these workers. It is interest- 
ing to note that the efficiency of these workmen 
in this field through lack of organization has 
steadily decreased. Labor Commissioner Brake is 
waging a vigorous campaign to have companies 
pay benefits to families of victims killed in the 
Premero explosion February first. Work is plenti- 
ful and steady in Denver and vicinity. Brick, tile, 
and terra cotta workers have organized. Team- 
sters, cereal workers, boot and shoe workers, and 
candymakers are organizing. 

Golden.—Michael Sweeney: 

Until about a month ago we had only one small 
organization here, the carpenters. At this writing 
we have also a flourishing federal union with a 
steadily increasing membership. We havea good 
field for organization. Since the new union was 
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organized a month ago the hours have been re- 
duced from nine to eight perday. Teamsters and 
brickyard men are organizing. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Brid; ?.—John J. O'Neill: 

Onpeuad labor is maintaining conditions and 
in most cases increasing membership. Building 
trades are enjoying fairly steady work. The future 
looks bright to organized workers in general. A 
building trades alliance has been organized and 
will boom organized labor in general. We are 
promoting the union labels at all times. Central 
labor union held a label lecture and picture show 
with good results. 

Greenwich.—George Chandler: 

The following trades here are organized: Carpen- 
ters, painters, plumbers, tinners, electrical work- 
ers, bricklayers, and masons. Lathers also are 
organized, but not having enough men to havea 
union in this city belong to a local in Port 
Chester, N. Y. All unions here in good shape. 
Employment is steady and there are no men 
out of work in any trade. Plumbers and car- 

nters are looking for more wages, 25 cents per 
} we increase, and expect to get it without trouble. 
Building trades council is urging all members to 
buy only union-made goods in all cases where it 
can be had. Building laborers and hodcarriers are 
organizing. 

Hartford.—T. J. Sullivan. 

Employment is becoming steadier as the season 
advances. Shop work issteady. Building trades 
are getting busy. Building trades are asking for in- 
creased wages to take effect May first. They will 
get this without strike. The striking tire workers 
have not been able to settle their trouble. Have 
several new unions under way. 

West Haven.—Eugene Treiber: : 

Condition of organized labor in New Haven is 
fair. There are a good many unorganized workers 
here, but we hope to get them in line. Employ- 
ment has been fairly steady. Butchers and meat- 
cutters are organizing. Also have retail clerks 
union under way. A label trades council is about 
to be formed. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington.—Richard S. Monck: 

Organized labor in fair shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Condition of unorganized trades very 
poor. We are working to build up the trades that 
we have organized. 


FLORIDA. 


Miami.—A. D. Hill: 

All building tradés are busy and working eight- 
hour day at $3.50 per day. Building and metal 
trades are thoroughly organized. In many in- 
stances the unorganized workers are reaping 
benefits because of the advanced standard set by 
the organized workers. For the past year all 
organized trades have had steady employment. 
Every betterment here has been secured through 
moral suasion, and public opinion; no strikes 
have occurred. The working people are active in 
the election this month. Political candidates are 
loud in promises at this time, but we hope to retire 
some of our statesmen because of broken promises. 
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Sanford.—F. N. Hitchcock: 

Condition of organized labor good. There are 
ae few unorganized workers in the building 
trades. Carpenters, boilermakers and machinists 
have good organizations here. Employment is 
fairly steady in all lines. 

Tallahasse.—Thos. E. Andrews: 

As yet we have only one organization here—the 
typographical union, We are educating the work- 
ers to the principles of trades unionism and we 
look for good results. Have one new union, the 
carpenters, under way. The greatest drawback 
here to organization of the various trades is the 
lack of enough men in each trade to hold a char- 
ter. A committee is steadily agitating the question 
of the union labels. 


GEORGIA. 


Augusta.—P. K. Tant and B. F. McIntyre: 

Condition of organized labor is better than for 
some time past. The unorganized. workers are 
beginning to realize the benefits of organization. 
Work is steady in all lines. Electrical workers 
are forming union. 

Atlanta.—Jerome Jones: 

Organized labor in excellent condition. Plumb- 
ers’ union held a rousing meeting during the month, 
and the chances are that Atlanta will be a hundred 
per cent city as far as that industry is concerned. 
Other building trades 1n prosperous condition. 
Employment is steady in most lines. There is 
constant increase in wages in all organized trades. 
The advance is not great but it is steady. The 
demand for unskilled labor at this time is beyond 
anything like it for years. A nine-hour law is 
being prepared and we have no doubt it will be 
adopted by the city. A metal trades council has 
been formed. Laborers are organizing. The city 
voted to issue $3,000,000 bonds and work will be 
Started at once on school houses, sewers, etc. 
Pressmen are still making a determined stand for 
the eight-hour day. 

La Grange.—R. R. Cone: 

With exception of the cigarmakers all other 
trades are unorganized and wages and hours are 
poor. Cigarmakers formed union during the 
month and we hope to see other trades fall in line. 
Work is steady at this writing. 

Waycross.—J. C. Pumphrey: 

The workers here are lining up well and organ- 
izing. Work is steady. Pairfters are not so busy 
at this writing, but all other trades have plenty to 
do. There is increasing demand for all union 
labels. The merchants are stocking up on union 
labeled goods. Mr. Terry, general organizer of 
the American Federation of Labor, did some good 
organization work here. Barbers and laborers are 


organizing. 
ILLINOIS. 


Aurora.—E\mer A. Ford: 

Organized labor in fair shape and enjoying steady 
work, but wages are low and conditions poor for 
unorganized workers. 

Belleville.—Edw. P. Baum and W. A. Eskridge: 

State of employment is pretty good, and shows 
decided improvement over last month. Organized 
labor in fair shape, much better off than the unor- 
ganized. Firemen at gas ge gained increase of 
$5 per month without strike. Other trades have 
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obtained increased wages. Laundry workers are 
getting together in good shape. 

Breese.—Gus Knies: 

Every trade here is organized. All mechanics 
belong to some kind of trade organization. Min- 
ing industry affords steady employment at this 
season; ,other trades fair. Most of the unions 
have active union label committees. 

Chicago.—J. C. Grantham, A. C. Mendell, and 
J. C. Colgan: 

Employment is fairly steady and still improving. 
Building trades and railroad employes secured in- 
creased wages through arbitration. Condition of 
organized labor is much in advance of the unor- 
ganized. Barbers of Kankakee formed union 
recently. Strike of coke workers is quite stubborn. 
All trades out. The coke company is supported by 
the steel corporation. 

Carrier Milis.—E. T. Davis: 

All organized trades in good shape Employment 
is fairly steady. We are working to form a centra! 


y: 

Danville,—Clifford Reed: 

Conditions have improved since last report. 
Work is steadier. Union men enjoy shorter hours 
and better wages than the unorganized. Central 
body has been doing good work for the building 
trades. 

Evanston—G. E. Strom: 

Union men in good shape, receiving minimum 
wage scale of 37 cents per hour and eight-hour 
day. Unorganized trades work ten-hour day at 
wages ranging from $1.25 to $2 a day. Street- 
car men secured increase in wages without strike. 
Lathers are out on strike for increase, and we look 
for them to win their demands. Labor council is 
doing good work for the union labels. 

Peoria.—J. W. Gentry: 

Organized labor in good shape. Work is steady 
in all lines. Machinists have obtained increase 
from 27% to 32 cents per hour without strike. 
Building trades have a strike for the union shop 
at this writing. Leather workers formed union 
during month. 

Rockford.—John E. Peters: 

Conditions are fair and employment steady in 
organized trades. Carpenters’ union obtained in- 
creased wages, eight-hour day and union shop. 
The unions are building upin strength. Black- 
smiths and wood finishers have formed unions. 
Bakers and laundry workers are organizing. A 
number of stores now carry lines of union made, 
union labeled goods. 

Spring field.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

Condition of organized labor in Springfield at 
the present time is as good as could be expected. 
The building trades council has been doing some 
effective work in getting all of the buildings in 
course of erection unionized. Under ideal weather 
conditions work has started up nicely. No strikes 
have occurred since last report. The carpenters’ 
union made a new scale for the mill men to take 
effect May first, and all of the employers signed 
the scale two months before it went into effect. 
The label committees for the Springfield Federa- 
tion of Labor and the cigarmakers’ union have been 
working industriously for all labels with the result 
that our local stores are now loading up with union- 
made merchandise. No injunctions have been 
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issued since last report. Everything appears to b: 
going along harmoniously between employes and 
employers here. 


Staunton.—J. W. Rizzie: 

All trades here are well organized and enjoying 
good conditions. Central body is doing good and 
effective work for the local unions affiliated. Al! 
trades in fine shape and working in harmony. 
The outlook is bright for the future. 


Urbana.—Wm. Gillespie: 

Organized labor is making steady progress. 
Opening of spring season brought steady work in 
all industries. The “Big Four’’ signed the scale 
granting increased wages and the nine-hour day 
to machinists employed on the road. All the labor 
organizations here are watching the movements of 
the State legislature. Concrete and cement work- 
ers are about to form unions. All union labels are 
advertised extensively. 


INDIANA. 


Bedford.—Samuel R. Stevens: 

Stone sawyers and planermen at Oolitic, a fed- 
eral union at Laurenceport and Elletsville, tele- 
phone operators and firemen at Oolitic and clerks 
at Bedford have formed unions. Painters and 
paperhangers are about to organize. Street-car 
men secured increased wages and shorter workday. 
The chief of police, who was president of black- 
smiths’ union at the time of his election, the entire 
— force and the city council are laboring men 
rom our ranks. 


Brazil.—W. M. Marshall: 

Painters and carpenters have 90 per cent of their 
trade in this city organized. Carpenters receive 
increase from 37 4 to 40 cents an hour and eight- 
hour day, while painters get from 32% to 35 
cents per hour and eight hour day. This was 
secured without strike. There are a good num- 
ber of clay workers here, who need organ- 
ization. They are paid $1.50 a day of ten 
hours. In the recent city election the labor ticket 
came out with every man elected, even the mayor. 
Teamsters and telephone operators are organizing. 
Central labor union is in good shape. 


Marion.—James S. Myers: 

Condition of organized labor could be better 
than it is at this writing. There is need for a 
building trades council and we hope to have one 
formed in the near future. Employment is not 
very steady. Electrical workers organized recently. 
We do all we can to push the union labels. 

Mt. Vernon.—James K. Kreutzinger: 

All skilled labor fairly well employed. Many 
of the unskilled workers are idle. The fifth semi- 
annual session of the First Ifidiana District Labor 
Conference was held in Evansville, and the unions 
were well represented. Farmers’ unions took a 
great interest in the proceedings. 

New Albany.—Jas. M. Lewis: 

Organized labor in good shape. All outdoor 
trades are steadily employed. The factories are 
working a greater number of days per week than 
for some time. On all city work union men are 

iven the preference. All members are urged to 

emand the union labels, and as result of this the 
merchants are taking notice. Teamsters are talk- 
ing organization. 











IOWA. 

Des Moines.—G. F. Moorehead: 

Organized labor is making steady progress. 
Work is fairly steady. A number of trades are 
asking from 10 to 25 per cent increase in wages 
this spring. Expect to double the membership of 
the carpenters’ union at Clinton during the 
month. 

Mystic.—D. M. Van Dike: 

All labor is steadily employed. Conditions are 
good. Organized trades have established the 
eight-hour day. There are very few unorganized 
workers here. Every move is tending toward 
complete organization. A federal union, clerks, 
and a central body are about to organize. 

Waterloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Organized trades in good shape and steadily 
employed. Leather workers are on strike for the 
eight-hour day and increased wages. We will 
start a series of revival meetings and hope to show 
increased membership as result. Teamsters organ- 
ized recently. We are continually agitating the 


union labels. 
KANSAS. 

Independence.—C. H. Adams: 

Organized labor in better condition than for 
some time. Carpenters and painters report steady 
increase in membership. Plasterers have all but 
two men of their trade in their union. Carpenters 
have increased wages from 37%4* to 40 cents per 
hour without trouble. Work is steady. 

Jola,—¥ratt Williamson: 

Conditions are fair for organized trades, but this 
can not be said of the unorganized. Wages have not 
been up to the price of living. Union men are 
better paid and have shorter workday than the un- 
organized. We have better prospects of lining a 
the building trades this summer than we have ha 
for years. The demand for the union labels is 
steadily increasing. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville—Peter Campbell: 

Organized labor is on the boom in the building 
trades line Other trades report steady progress. 
Indications are that the amount of building per- 
mits issued this year will exceed those of last year 
by $1,000,000, and the reports from the builders’ 
exchange indicate that 1910 will be a banner year. 
The eight-hour day on all public work has been 
insured through legislation. Plumbers’ inspection 
bill and three measures for the benefit of the mine 
workers passed legislature and are in the hands of 
the governor for approval. 

Paducah.—R. M. Miles: 

More interest is manifested here in trade union- 
ism than for some years. Printing pressmen 
organized during month. Have two new unions 
under way. Leather workers expect to go on strike 
for increase of 15 per cent in — and the eight- 
hour day. The legislature p bill requiring all 
convict-made goods to be labeled convict made. 
Good demand for all union labels. 


MAINE, 


Millinocket.—John H. Lobley: 

Organized labor in good shape. There are very 
few unorganized workers here, and in most in- 
stances they share the benefits obtained through 
organization. Work is steady. No recent changes 
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in wages or conditions. Restaurant employes and 
waitresses are organizing. Our label committee is 
doing good work. 

Vinalhaven.—Winslow H. Roberts: 

Work is steady in all lines. Block pavers have 
secured increase in wages. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Adams.—C. W. Wells: 

Textile trades have had steady employment. 
Building trades have been somewhat uncertain as 
regards steady work, but we look for improvement 
in that line. Organized labor enjoying fair condi- 
tions. 

Fitchburg.—Robert L. Walsh: 

Organized labor is making steady progress. 
Building trades prospects are bright. Unorganized 
workers are standing still as far as any advance in 
conditions is concerned. Papermakers of Leo- 
minster have formed union during the month. 

Malden.—Philip Appel: 

Organized trades here are in fairshape. The 
rubber industry, which employs a large number of 
men, is. not yet organized, but we hope toget them 
in line as they need organization. The union men 
here are much better paid and their conditions 
are decidedly better than those of the unorganized 
workers. The central labor union-has issued a 
working card to members of all affiliated unions, 
and by this means we have another way of keeping 
in closer touch with one another. 

Marlboro.—Philip J. Byrne: 

Am located in Lewiston, Me., working in the 
interest of the shoe workers’ organization. Building 
trades are the best organized in this section. Em- 
ployment is uncertain in the building trades and 
the shoe industry. Mills are running steadily. One 
shoe firm had a strike against the blacklist, and as 
result the other companies are inclined to be more 
fair in their treatment of employes. The enforce- 
ment of the eight-hour law in Auburn and Lewis- 
ton is looked after. 

New Bedford.—Samuel Ross: 

Conditions are fairly good for organized trades, 
but employment has been unsteady. Unorganized 
labor is in deplorable condition. There is general 
agitation for all union labels. 

Newton.—M. L. Chivers: 

Union men have good conditions, better hours 
and higher wages than the wages and hours pre- 
vailing in the unorganized trades. Work is fairly 
steady at this time. 

North Adams.—E. R. Stein: 

Condition of organized labor is improving, es- 
pecially in the building trades. Cotton industries 
which have been on two-third time for two months 
show decided improvement. The fifty-six hour bill 
is now being enforced. Lvom fixers organized 
recently and have affiliated with the central labor 
Union. 

Pitisfield.—John B. Mickle: 

Organized labor in fair shape, but have had to 
take a decided stand against the open shop which 
employers are trying to force in the building in- 
dustries. The building trades are pretty well 
organized. 

Quincy.—Chas. W. Hanscom: 

Organized trades work the eight-hour day under 
fair conditions. Unorganized trades work nine and 
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ten hours per day at any wages they can get. 
Building trades are fairly busy. No strikes to 
report. Carpenters and plumbers asked for in- 
creased wages April first. Painters and retail clerks 
are about to organize. Ship yard employes have 
organized. Good demand for the union labels here. 


Worcester.—Chas. A. Cullen: 

Organized labor making good progress. All 
trades here have increased wages and in some in- 
stances we have reduced hours. This has caused 
a great many of the unorganized workers to take 
notice and there is opportunity to organize a great 
many ofthem. Cooks and waiters, printing press- 
men, waitresses and machinists organized recently. 
Leather workers on horse goods, clerks and lady 

arment workers are about to organize. The fol- 
foutnn increases in wages were secured recently 
without strike: Painters obtained 28 cents a day, 
plumbers 35 cents per day and Saturday half-hol- 
iday, carpenters 22 cents per day and masons 60 
cents per day. Horseshoers secured weekly nes. 
holiday and printers advanced wages $2 to $3 
week. We have an active label committee looking 
after the union labels. 


MICHIGAN. 


Flint.—John A. C. Menton: 

Work is fairly steady in all lines. Organized 
conditions are far superior to the unorganized. 
Musicians organized recently. Our union label 
committee is active. 

Grand Rapids.—H. A. Sinclair: 

Conditions are steadily improving, owing to the 
efforts of the unions. During the past two months 
several unions have made good increase in mem- 
bership. Cabinetmakers have now 746 members. 
Machine hands who organized a month ago have 
548 members. Furniture finishers who organized 
during the month have 200 members. Laborers 
who also organized during the month have a mem- 
bership of 65. Am organizing the retail clerks at 
this writing. Wages have increased from 10 to 15 
per cent for organized trades without strike. 

Houghton.—W. H. Stewart: 

The following trades are organized and in good 
shape: Printers, barbers, painters and decorators, 
cigarmakers and ‘iron molders. Unorganized labor 
of which there are a good number, are mostly 
miners. All labor steadily employed at this time. 
Wages are better and hours shorter among the or- 
ganized trades. 

Marine City.—C. F. Farman: 

Organized labor has kept up wage scales for its 
members, but unorganized workers were forced to 
accept wage reductions and are working for from 
25 to 50 cents per day less than the union men. 
Employment is fairly steady at thistime. Havea 
federal union under way. 

Saginaw.—Wm. H. Ferris: 

Organized workers are quite steadily en:ployed. 
Unorganized workers are in bad way as regards 
wagesand hours. Nostrikesor troubles to report. 
Coopers and machinists are organizing. We are 
booming the union labels with better results at 
this time than for some years past. 


MINNESOTA. 


Crookston.—R. E. Yost: 
All trades working steadily. The cigarmakers 
are the only organized workers here so far, but 
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we expect others will fall in line. The union label! 


committee is doing good work. 

Red Wing.—Wm. Schilling: 

Condition of organized labor satisfactory, but the 
wages and hours of the unorganized workers do 
not compare at all favorably with the union stand- 
ard. Employment has been as steady as could be 
expected during the winter months. Painters 
have made demand for the eight-hour day and in- 
crease to 40 cents per hour. We now have the 
union shop card in several barber shops and hope 
to get them allin line. Coopers are organizing. 

St. Cloud.—L,. R. Porter: 

All men working at fair wages. Organized labor 
is in better shape than ever before. Hodcarriers 
recently secured increase of 25 cents through 
strike. The trades and labor council has issue 
union label and membership directory. Hod- 
carriers organized during month. 


MISSOURI. 


Joplin.—Chas. W. Fear: 

Organization work is booming here. Theatrical 
stage employes have organized with twenty-one 
members and all but two houses in the city are 
lined up. Teamsters are planning to organize. 
Laundry workers talking of organizing; also 
clerks. Cooks and waiters planning union. Or- 
ganizer Michler held open meeting for carpenters 
and twelve new members taken in with more 
promised. Printers claim every shop in Joplin 
and pressmen every eon ther two. Musicians 
report increase in membership. Secretary of 
cigarmakers’ local has been nominated for city 
council. Iron molders report several additions to 
union. Barbers secured three shops in last two 
months. Organizer Shanessy visited city for 
week. Building trades nearly all employed. 
Northern Arkansas Railroad shops going into 
Joplin and new union depot plans already author- 
ized and foundation work begun. Joplin is a good 
town to organize in just at present. Every inter- 
national can secure new members for their local 
union by sending workers into the Joplin field 
during the coming six months. 

Moberly.—C. B. Dysart: 

Conditions are good and all trades working in 
harmony. Things are progressing nicely. The 
organized workers are in the majority here. Work 
is steady. We demand the union labels. 


Sedalia.—E. T. Behrens: 

State of employment is now about normal. 
Organized labor in fair shape. Conditions were 
much disturbed in railroad circles pending the 
wage agreements. A strike and lockout occurred 
recently in the Lamy factory because of the 
impossible conditions imposed on the women 
workers. The women have now organized and a 
co-operative factory operated under union condi- 
tions is being started by the union men of this 
city. We havethree union men on the city council. 
Garment workers organized during the month. 
We continually agitate all union labels. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Concord.—Chas. J. French: 

Union men are far in the lead of the unorgan- 
ized, as to wages, hours, and conditions gener- 
ally. Employment is steady. Have two new 
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unions under way. There is a greater demand 
for all union labels than ever before. 

Keene.—D. W. Finn: 

Work is steady and wages are good for organ- 
ized workers. To a great extent, overtime has 
been dispensed with in the organized industries. 
We have had no serious strikes or troubles here 
for some time. Wage adjustments are pending, 
with every indication of amicable agreement. 
There is a steadily increasing demand for all union 
labels. A great deal of educational work along 
the line of organigation is being done, and we ex- 
pect to have several new unions in line. 

Manchester.—Park Mitchell: 

Condition of organized labor at this time is bet- 
ter than for alongtime past. Practically all union 
men are steadily at work. Painters’ union obtained 
eight-hour day in several shops without strike. 
The central labor union of this city holds some 
interesting meetings, all of which are well at- 
tended. There is increased agitation for all union 


labels. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Red Bank.—John H. Dey: 

A number of new jobs are about to be started on 
strictly union basis. This will keep the building 
trades busy for some time. No strikes or lockouts 
to report. Organized labor in good shape, much 
better than the unorganized. Recently organized 
union in one clothing factory here. 


NEW YORK. 

Albany.—P. J. O’Brien: 

After a hard winter, organized labor finds itself 
in good shape, with bright prospects for a good 
spring and summer, especially in the building line. 
All organizations report fair progress. Painters 
expect increased wages in May. Unorganized 
trades work tor almost any wages at all. We look 
for some favorable labor legislation this session. 
Hope to report the organization of a new union 
next month. : 

Amsterdam.—Wm. York: 

Condition of organized workers is much better 
than the unorganized. Work is steady. Nothing 
new to report at this time. 

Hudson.—Alburtis Nooney: 

Union men are steadily employed, at good wages 
and under fair conditions. We are doing every- 
thing to promote the union labels. An active com- 
mittee is always on the lookout. 

Mt. Vernon.—Wm Hamilton: 

Although the building trades areas yet the only 
trades organized it is gratifying to report improved 
conditions and higher wages in these trades as the 
result. Employment is fairly steady. An ordinance 
passed by the board of aldermen protects the street 
railway employes in any case of trouble. Hope to 
report several new unions next month. 

New York.—Rudolph Modest: 

The high prices of meat have caused the state of 
employment inthe butcher industries to fall de- 
cidedly below the normal. The strike against 
Zimmerman & Co. which lasted seventeen weeks 
has been settled. There is a steady increase of 

union markets in this city. 

Ogdensburg.—W.H. Lymburn: 

The trades are very well organized. Carpenters 
expect to secure increased wages without strike. 





Demands will be made for the enforcement of the 
eight-hour law. Several new unions are organizing. 
We demand the union labels at all times. 

Pete tp mgr Bradley: 

Organized trades in good shape. Wages and 
hours of unorganized workers are far below the 
scale received by union men. Several unions have 
good prospects of securing increased wages and 
improved conditions. Havetwo new unions under 
way. Women’s label league is doing good work. 
Have held several open meetings as result of ad- 
vertising union label goods in the city papers. 

Saratoga.—D. I. Paine: 

All unions here are well organized. Union men 
enjoying good conditions. Expect to organize a 
federal union during the month, 


Schenectady.—Jolin J. Henley: 

Organized trades are making steady progress 
and enjoying the benefits secured through organ- 
ization. Employment is fairly steady. Suspender 
makers are organizing. Will form a union label 
league soon. 

Tarrytown. J. Hopkinson: 

Condition of organized labor good. Very few 
union men idle, but on the other hand the unor- 
ganized workers are in pretty bad shape. Team- 
sters have organized. We are canvassing stores 
in the interest of the union labels. 

Ticonderoga.—Forest Munger: 

All trades are fairly well employed. Organized 
labor in fair shape. Slight increase in wages has 
been secured in some trades since last report. 
Union men generally work shorter hours and are 
better paid than the unorganized. Increased ac- 
tivity is noticed in union circles. Have one new 
union under way. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Salisbury.—L,. H. Donkel: 

Employment is steady in this section. Spencer 
shops want good union men in their employ. 
Organized labor in good shape here. The amal- 
gamation of the railroad shop trades on the South- 
ern railway system has been a great help to all. 
especially protecting the weaker organizations. 
Railroad painters organized recently. Have rail- 
way clerks’ union under way. 


OHIO. 

Bellaire.—Edward E. Tharp: 

State of employment in the building industries 
shows dusitol teapewrtenent during the past two 
months. Organized labor in good shape. Hope 
to report organizations of hodcarriers and union 
label league next month. All glass factories here 
are union. It was reported that the enamel ware 
plant would reduce wages and as a result the 
workers there are talking of organizing. The 
workers here show signs of waking up to the 
necessity of voting for their friends and electing 
them to office. In the Ohio assembly this year we 
have seen introduced the most vicious bills against 
organized labor and the working people generally. 
We are watching closely. 

Cambridge.—-C. F. Baughman: 

All organized trades doing well. ll trades 
working full time. Clerks and barbers are organ- 
izing. 

Cincinnati,—Frank L. Rist: 

In spite of all the efforts on the part of the em- 
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loyers’ association and its hired detectives, the 
ocal unions here are increasing in membership, 
advancing wages and bettering shop conditions. 
The unorganized workers seem to be getting the 
trade union fever. There are two unorganized 
strikes on at this writing. One is the unorganized 
capmakers and the other is the unorganized cigar- 
makers (girls). Carpenters and ladies’ garment 
workers obtained increase in wages without strike. 
City council passed an ordinance increasing wages 
of laborers to $2 per day to take effect January, 
1911. We have several bills favorable to labor 
ending in the Ohio legislature. Many of the 
ocal unions are holding open meetings which are 
well attended. Freight handlers are organizing. 


Cleveland.— Michael Goldsmith: 

Conditions are good and work is plentiful for 
organized workers. At every meeting of the 
Cleveland Federation of Labor the unions are 
affiliating and falling in line. Several new unions 
are under way. 


Coshocton.—Chas. W. Brownfield: 

Organized trades in fine shape and receiving 
splendid returns in the shape of increased wages 
and good working conditions. The reverse is true 
of the workers outside of the unions, as they have 
to accept low wages and have nothing to say about 
the conditions under which they work. Nearly all 
trades are steadily employed at this writing. Some 
of the building trades have obtained shorter work- 
day and increased wages for the season. Efforts 
are being put forth to increase the demand for 
union label goods and to insist upon the union 


cards from clerks who serve them, to demand 
union teamsters and union plumbers when having 


work in that line to be done. We hope to see a 
splendid organization of retail clerks in this city. 
Have several new unions under way. 


East Liverpool.—John P. Duffy: 

There are still a few trades here unorganized, but 
most of them are in line and securing good con- 
ditions. Work is steady. Coopers won victory after 
a week's strike. They were out for the union shop. 
Our state federation of labor is actively interested 
in the sessions of the State legislature, and are 
watching measures closely. 

East Palestine.—Geo, H. Allcorn: 

State of employment shows steady improve- 
meut. Carpenters obtained increased wages April 
first without strike. 

Findlay.—Rufus M. Todd: 

We look for steady work throughout the sum- 
mer, Union men are shown the preference by a 
great many employers. Organized labor is in the 
lead as regards wages and conditions. Painters 
and decorators and theatrical stage employes are 
organizing. 

Ironton.—Jas. F. Hayes: 

Work is steady and conditions are good for 
union men. Several labor measures are before the 
legislature, and we are watching legislation 
closely. 

Marietta.—Wm. F. Debold: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. In every way organized labor has the ad- 
vantage over the unorganized. All but one con- 
tracting carpenter have agreed to employ union 
labor only. Union label committee is doing good 
work, 
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Newark.—J. W. Adams: 

Outlook is bright for steady work during the 
summer. Employment was very uncertain during 
the winter months. Organized labor in good shape. 
We are doing all we can to increase the demand 
for the union labels. Have a couple of new unions 
under way. 


Piqgua.—¥Frank Grimshaw: 

Conditions are fair and employment steady. The 
union men are a great deal better off than the un- 
organized workers, as the latter have no standard 
of wages nor conditions, but have to accept what 
the employer is willing to offer. Have one new 
union under way. 


Salem.—Monroe H. Younger: 

Condition of organized labor good. There are a 
great many workers here as yet unorganized, but 
we hope tohave themin line. Painters organized 
during the month. Have unions of teamsters and 
hodcarriers under way. Am building up the 
clerks’ union. Work is steady. Everyone here is 
working. 


Sandusky.—Frederic A. Hammond: 

We look forward to plenty of work during the 
summer, Organized labor in good shape. Navi- 
gation has opened up now and gives employment 
to a good number of men. Musicians have formed 
union and now have a membership of about sixty. 


Spring field.—C. W. Rich: 

The last month has been prolific of much 
good among unions affiliated with the Trades 
and Labor Assembly of this city. Increase in 
membership has been the rule in every local 
union, especially is this true in the building crafts, 
and it augurs well for the entire local movement. 
Wage schedules and better working conditions 
have been formulated bya number of unions, some 
of which will gointo effect in the next few months. 
Printers wili secure an increase of $1 per week in 
wages, beginning April first. The carpenters will 
establish contractual relations with all employers. 
All railroad organizations are expecting increase 
in wages and better working cantitions: Several 
other locals have propositions before their employ- 
ers. It is believed that in all cases better condi- 
tions will be negotiated without the necessity of 
strike. Work in the city at the present time is far 
above the average, and the present season bids 
fair to be among the best. At no time in the his- 
tory of the State has there been as much labor 
legislation as is now before the State assembly. 
The principal bills are an eight-hour day for all 
women workers and an employers’ liability act, both 
of which are being prosecuted vigorously by the 
labor unions and fair-minded citizens. There are 
about twenty labor bills of various kinds pending 
in the assembly. Union label agitation is on the 
increase, due to the efforts of the chairman of the 
union label committee. Much interest is mani- 
fested by the workingmen, both union and non- 
union, in the labor agitation in the various sections 
of the country. There is a good sentiment in all 
instances in favor of organized labor. 


Steubenville.—A. C. Johnston: 

At this writing we have three strikes on, the 
sheet metal workers, machinists and miners. Other 
organized trades are doing well. Carpenters are 
odie for raise in wages. Employment is fairly 
steady. Good demand for all union labels. 








Toledo.—Thomas Rumsey: 

Organized workers are generally employed. 
Work is plentiful in the machinists and iron 
trades. The organized metal trades have advanced 
wages without strike. Printing pressmen have ob- 
tained increase of $2 to $3 per week. Job printers 
secured $1.50 a week increase. Organized labor is 
urging the city council pass a $75,000 bond issue 
for the municipal university. Labor has several 
bills before the Ohio legislature. Employers’ lia- 
bility bill has been reported favorably from the 
committee. Lady garment workers have formed 
union. Have two new unions under way. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Alva.—jJ. F. Nighswonger: 

So far the only organized workers here are the 
carpenters. Work is steady. Carpenters since 
their organization obtained raise of five cents per 
hour without strike. They now receive $3.15 for 
nine-hour day, while non-union carpenters get 
$2 70 perday. Have prospects of forming a federal 
union, 

Ardmore —D. N. Ferguson: 

The steady progress of the organized workers 
increases the opportunities for the unorganized 
workers to better their conditions. Some indus- 
tries have plenty of work, but others are uncertain. 
We have had no strikes here since we organized 
in 1902. 

Chickasha.—A. W. Bennett: 

Organized labor is steadily gaining in prestige as 
well as membership. Two of the largest business 
concerns of this city have been unionized during 
the month. Teamsters formed union recently. 
Have a federal union underway. Our union label 
committee is active. 


Guthrie.—G. E. Warren: 

Condition of organized labor throughout the 
State shows improvement. Unorganized labor, 
however, seems to be in poor shape. Work is 
fairly steady. At the extraordinary session of the 
State legislature the following labor measures were 
passed: Bill labeling convict made goods; requir- 
ing the weighing of coal before being loaded 
on the railway cars; establishing another free 
employment agency; requiring qualification of 
State printer; preventing the garnishment of 
wages by collecting agencies which remove claims 
outside of State; preventing the canceling of 
employe bonds without ten days notice, compel- 
ling bonding company to have resident agent in 
State and compelling bonding company to give 
sufficient reason for canceling bonds. 


Lawton.—W. M. Lane and A. T. Rebey: 

Work is fairly steady at this time. Carpenters 
secured raise in wages to 40 cents per day without 
much trouble. Their scale is now 45 cents per 
hour and eight-hour day. In most cases we find 
the unorganized workers working ten hours per 
day at low wages. We have used our political 
power here to elect to office men favorable to 
labor. A number of labor measures were passed 
at the last session of legislature, and our great- 
est victory is the failure of the corporations to 
amend article 9 section 9 of our State constitu- 
tion, which we defended with all our might. 
Most of the actions of the extraordinary session 
were favorable to organized labor. Laundry 


workers, clerks, hotel and restaurant employes and 
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a federal union are being organized. Lathers 


organized recently. 

McAlester.—D. S. O’ Leary: 

Organized labor is in fair shape, but employ- 
ment is not very plentiful at this writing. Good 
demand for the union labels. 

Okmulgee.—G. L. Hunter: 

Work 1s fairly steady here. There are very few 
unorganized workers here; they work ten to 
twelve hours per day. Have three new unions 
under way. 

Sapulpa.—W . H. Johnson: 

Building trades are looking to secure shorter 
workday and increased wages this season. While 
there is no great rush of work on, most trades are 
steadily employed. Union men have the lead here. 
‘‘No card, no work’’ applies in most instances. 
Plumbers and electricians have organized and are 
in good shape. Retail clerks, butchers and cooks 
and waiters are organizing. 

Shawnee.—M. K. Akin: 

Organized labor has full control of all work in 
the structural lines, excepting mortarmen and 
hodcarriers. We look for them to get in line with 
us soon. All trades are steadily employed. Car- 
penters put into force their new wage-scale the 
first of March. They now receive 45 cents instead 
of 40 cents per hour. This was secured without 
trouble. Hope to report organizations of cooks and 
waiters; also laundry workers. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Berwick.—H. W. Cope: 

Organized labor in good shape, but it requires 
constant vigilance to maintain our conditions and 
prevent wage reduction. Unorganized workers are 
in very poor shape and they are dissatisfied. The 
majority of the candidates endorsed by the central 
labor union here were elected in the municipal 
election. 

Butlier.—Chas. M. Myers: 

Condition of organized labor in this city is 
steadily improving. There are not many unorgan- 
ized workers here as they are not desired by 
employers. It is difficult for them to obtain em- 
ployment except with the Standard Steel Car Com- 
pany which is an open shop. Work is steady. 
Organized labor is enforcing the eight-hour law in 
this city. Teamsters and electrical workers are 
organizing. Union label league committee reports 
progress. 

Charleroi.—C. G. Collins: 

Organized labor is greatly in the majority here. 
Employment is steady. Clerks have bright pros- 
pects of securing the early closing. The central 
body is in good shape and doing effective work. 

McSherrystown.—F. J. Eline: 

Organized labor in good shape, although work is 
slow. Unorganized labor is in poor shape. Their 
wages are one-fourth to one half less than that of 
union wage scale. Practically all improved con- 
ditions here are now secured by union men with- 
out strike. The thorough organization of the 
principal industries make the strike unnecessary. 
Bartenders, street-car men and others are getting 
ready to organize. 

McKeesport.—A. L. Smith: 

Condition of all organized trades is fully 25 per 
cent better than the condition of the unorganized. 
Teamsters and retail clerks are organizing. 
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Meadville.—Geo. S. Wagner: 

Work is steady in all lines. Organized labor in 
good shape. Central labor union has adopted the 
plan of having discussions on political and civic 
questions at regular meetings. This is creating 
great interest and the meetings are largely at- 
tended. Union men demand the union labels at all 
times. 

Mt. Carmel.—P. P. Pulaski: 

Union men enjoy much better wages and hours 
than the non-union men. This is particularly true 
of the building trades, which are well organized. 
At a recent meeting of the city council we suc- 
ceeded in having the semi-monthly pay for all 
city laborers. Teamsters are organizing. 


Monongahela.—M. W. Forester: 

State of employment shows a decided improve- 
ment over last month. We have had no strikes 
here. Wages and hours remain unchanged. Re- 
tail clerks have organized. Teamsters and barbers 
are organizing. 

New Castle.—J. W. Patterson: 

Condition of organized labor is good compared 
to condition of the unorganized. Work has been 
unsteady during the entire past year. The strike 
against the American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 
pany continues. Hodcarriers expect to organize 
during the month. 


Philadelphia.—Harry M. Tarr and Wm. J. Boyle: 

Philadelphia is at this writing in the throes of a 
general strike which includes the unorganized 
workers as well as the organized. All are out in 
sympathy with the street-car men. Many of the un- 
organized workers have had their wages advanced 
and their working conditions improved to preveut 
them joining in the general strike. The union and 
non-union men are fighting shoulder to shoulder 
for the rights of labor. More than 10,000 workers 
have organized since the inauguration of the strike. 
Textile workers are organizing all along the line. 

Pottsville.—Jere Brennan and S. M. F. Glover: 

Employment is very uncertain. It could hardly 
be worse. In some instances the men are employed 
only two days a week. The condition of the or- 
ganized workers is much better than the unorgan- 
ized. Printers are locked out at this writing, but we 
hope for speedy settlement. 


Scranton.—J. E. Galligan: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Men employed in 
the metal trades do not receive the wages com- 
mensurate with theskill required. Employment 
is fair considering the severe winter in this section. 
A number of building trades have received better 
conditions thanks to their organizations. There is 
a great difference in the condition of organized 
labor as compared with the unorganized, who can 
do nothing but accept the wages and conditions 
offered them by the employers. 


Sharon.—\,. M. Snyder: 

Prospects indicate a good summer season this 
year. Organized labor in good shape. Hours and 
wages have improved without strike. We have not 
had a strike in two years. A branch of the bar- 
tenders’ union is being organized. 


Spring City.—Henry I. Diehl: 

Union men are working for good wages. Bottle 
glass blowers are working full time. The unor- 
ganized textile workers are working steadily, but 
their wages are low. No strikes or troubles to re- 


port. The trades council is looking after the union 
labels. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Woonsocket.—Martin V. Cass: 

Employment is steady in all lines with excep- 
tion of the woolen mills. Condition of organized 
labor is from 50 to 75 per cent better than the un- 
organized. We look for the passage of the child 
labor bill in the legislature. Very good demand 
for all union labels. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston.—John L. Kiley: 

Employment is quite steady. Conditions about 
the same as last month. A large number of granite 
cutters are busy on the erection of a new eight-story 
building. The union labels are well advertised. 


Columbia.—Wm. J. Smith: 

Organized trades 1n good shape and enjoying 
steady work. Southern railway employes are having 
conference with management in regard to their new 
agreement which becomes effective April first. 
Sheet metal workers have formed union. 


Spartanburg.—Chas. W. O’Daniell: 

Employment is very steady. Organized trades 
receive higher wages and work under better con- 
ditions than the unorganized workers. This is 
especially true in the industries where the unions 
have obtained the closed shop. Barbers have re- 
duced their workday three hours per day. There 
is greater harmony in labor circles than for a long 
time past. A trades and labor assembly has been 
organized and will do much toward greater unity 
of action. Clerks and several other unions are 
likely to organize. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Deadwood.—A. D. Landers: 

Organized labor in good shape. Work is steady. 
The unions have obtained the shorter workday for 
their members. Two new unions are under way. 
Good demand for the union labels. 


TENNESSEE. 


Knoxville.—Wm. E. Reich: 

All organized trades in 4 =~ shape. Work is 
plentiful. The central body here has taken new 
life and is doing good work. A new evening 
paper to be started here will be strictly union. 
Sheet metal workers have formed union. Lathers 
and machinists’ helpers are organizing. 


TEXAS. 

Abilene.—W. T. Scarborough: 

All union men at work. Conditions here are 
fair. Usrion men are shown the preference by the 
employers in this vicinity. All union men demand 
the union labels. 


Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

Work is steady and conditions are fair for organ- 
ized labor. The wages in some unorganized in- 
dustries have been cut twice during the month, 
and as a consequence their condition is deplorable. 
Our legislative committee is questioning candi- 
dates and making report on their stand as to labor 
legislation. 

Bridgeport.—J. C. Phillips: 

Condition of organized labor good, very much 
better than the unorganized. No strikes or 
troubles of any kind. Good demand for the 
union labels. 














Fort Worth.—F.N. Graves and W. E. Auldridge: 
Organized labor making steady progress. About 
90 per cent of the workingmen here carry union 
cards. Printing pressmen obtained increase of 10 
per centin their new agreement. Brickmakers are 
on strike at this writing. Leather workers were 
conceded all demands. Plumbing regulations have 
been revised, through a recent city ordinance. 
Brickmakers and gasfitters have formed unions. 
State Federation of Labor met in Galveston during 
April. The secretary of the body shows affiliation 
of fifty four new organizations since last conven- 
tion, with 25 per cent increase in membership of 
the unions affiliated. 


Marshall,—l,. Rouselle: 

Work is steady in all lines. Retail clerks gained 
the 6 o’clock closing hour. Union men are al- 
ways given the preference over the unorganized 
workers. About 90 per cent of the workers here 
belong to trade organizations. Gasfitters obtained 
better conditions after a few days’ strike. 

Palestine.—C. R. Angell: 

All organized trades are steadily employed. The 
unions are working in harmony. Unorganized 
workers, however do not seem to find work so 
plentiful. We have as good a union scale of wages 
as is to be found anywhere. Stage employes and 
railroad equipment painters have formed unions. 
Teamsters and steam engineers are organizing. 
Good demand for all union labels. The merchants 
are putting in new goods bearing the union labels. 
We will put up a big fight to land our candidate 
for representative in the next legislature. 


Sherman.—Josh McGrew: 

All union men at work at fair wages. Unorgan- 
ized workers have a longer workday and lower 
wages than the union men. City employes were 
granted a raise in wages April first. The erection 
of a five-story bank building here will be a 
strictly union job. Musicians and stage employes 
are likely to organize during the month. 


Teague.—G. E. Stoy: 

We have no unorganized labor here, except the 
unskilled laborers. Work is steady; everybody 
working. Conditions are good. We sent a large 
delegation to the State Federation convention 
which met in April. Electrical workers, restaurant 
employes, and printers are organizing. 


Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

Conditions are good and prospects are bright for 
plenty of work in the building trades. Nearly all 
trades are well organized. Unskilled workers are 
unorganized and their conditions are poor. Printers 
have increased wages $2 per week since March first. 
This was secured without strike, and makes their 
minimum wage scale $20 per week for journeymen 
and $24 to $28 for foremen. Leather workers are 
on strike for the eight-hour day and are hopeful 
of winning their demands. 


Wichita Faills.—C. B. McConnell: 

Organized trades in good shape. Carpenters 
have secured the eight-hour day without strike. 
All shops signed with exception of two small con- 
cerns. The great demand for organized labor 
puts the unorganized workers decidedly at a dis- 
advantage. Central body is well supported by the 
unions in this city. A federal union with seventy- 
nine members was recently formed. Plasterers are 
organizing. 
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UTAH. 
Og den.—W. M. Piggott: 
The season has opened up in good shape, with 

prospects of plenty of work in all industries. Union 

men are shown the preference over the unorgan- 
ized workers. Organized labor in good shape. We 
can report a gradual improvement in the work- 
ing conditions of union men. In two instances, 
through the efforts of the trades assembly, strikes 
were avoided and concessions gained for the men. 

Meat cutters and butcher workmen have formed 

union. Stage employes, cement workers, and re- 

tail clerks are organizing. 


VERMONT. 
© J. Sullivan and Alexander Iron- 
side: 

Organized labor in fine shape. All trades are 
well organized. Good working agreements run- 
ning from one to five years, with majority of 
union men working forty-five-hour week and a 
minimum scale of 40 cents per hour have been 
secured. As result of lockout, the granite cut- 
ters, tool sharpeners, polishers, lumpers, boxers, 
derrickmen, and engineers obtained increased 
wages, reduction in hours, and improved condi- 
tions. The lockout by the manufacturers lasted 
fourteen weeks. The trade unionists went into 
politics in the city election and elected union card 
men to the offices of mayor, alderman, assessor, 
and city auditor. The central body is doing good 
work in increasing the demand for all union labels. 

Bellows Falls.—}. P. Fitzgerald: 

The employes in the International Paper Com- 
pany are on strike for a 10 per cent increase in 
wages, a union shop, and abolition of Sunday 
work. Cutter girls organized a union in connec- 
tion with the papermakers. Good demand for the 
union labels here. 

Brattleboro.—Job A. Long: 

Organized trades in good shape, enjoying eight 
and nine hour workday, while unorganized trades 
still work ten hours and more per day. Organ 
workers, painters, and carpenters have formed 
unions. Have unions of retail clerks, plumbers, 
barbers, and printers under way. 

Burlingion.—George Wilkin and Walter Boyn- 
ton: 

State of employment fair. Carpenters have 
bright prospects of securing their demands for 
25 cents per day increase in wages. The wages of 
unorganized workers range from 75 cents to $1.10 

r day, while union wage scales call for from 
fo. 50 to $3.50 per day. Organizer Stuart Reid has 
been doing good work here. A number of mass 
meetings have been held with good results. Cus- 
tom tailors, pressmen, engineers, machinists, and 
a federal union are about to organize. 

Newport.—H. P. Sweet: 

Organized trades in good shape, working eight 
and nine hour day. Unorganized workers still 
work ten to fifteen hours per day with wages 
ranging from 50 to 75 cents less per day than the 
union wage scale. Work is steady in all lines. 
Carpenters teamsters, painters and unskilled la- 
borers are forming unions. 


VIRGINIA, 
Newport News.—A. C. Koontz: 
Organized workers are far in advance of the un- 
organized as to wages, hours and general working 
conditions. City council voted a sum of money 
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for the purpose of entertaining the State Federa- 
tion of Labor when that body convenes here. We 
have had no strikes or troubles for years. Several 
State laws favorable to labor have been enacted. 
Hope to have the meat cutters, tailors, black- 
smiths and barbers’ unions in line next month. 

Richmond.—James Brown and M. R. Pace: 

Prospects for a steady season of work are 
very promising. Organized labor in fair shape. 
Leather workers are on strike at this writing. 
Electrical crane runners and hookers-on are 
organizing. 


WASHINGTON. 


Centralia.—J. W. Leftwich: 

Work has been scarce and there does not seem 
to be much improvement as yet. Carpenters es- 
tablished the eight-hour day ‘on February first. 
So far the carpenters are the only organized 
workers here. We expect to see the others come 
in line. 

Cle Elum.—R. O. Stine: 

The mine workers are working under satisfactory 
agreement with the mining company here. Laun- 
dry workers have one of the best working agree- 
ments in the northwest. Carpenters, hotel em- 
ployes, musicians, and mill workers are all 
organized and working under favorable condi- 
tions. Laundry workers obtained increased wages 
amounting to 25 per cent under their new agree- 
ment. The agreement just formulated for the mill 
workers gives them an increase of 25 per cent. 
Plumbers are organizing. The mill workers will 
adopt the use of the union label on their products. 

FPasco.—Will J. Estes: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Teamsters and barbers are organizing. 


Spokane.—Wm. J. Coates: 

Employment plentiful and steady especially in 
the building trades line. Organized labor in good 
shape. A recent city ordinance established a city 
wage scale for teamsters of $6.50 per day and $3 
per day for laborers on municipal work. Printing 
pressmen also obtained increased wages during 
the month. A city ordinance also provides for the 
disinfection of rags used in press rooms. The 
unions ere urging investigation of jail conditions; 
also asking for the appointment of a jail matron. 
Stereotypers have formed union. Glaziers and 
teamsters are organizing. 

Walla Walla.—J. M. Rose: 

Practically all work done here is done by union 
labor. All trades are steadily employed and we 
look for steady work until next January. Carpen- 
ters have secured eight-hour day and $4 a day. 
Bricklayers get $6 per day, plumbers $6 per day, 
and unskilled laborers get from $2.50 to $3 per 
day. All the building trades are organized. A 
building trades council has been formed. Expect 
to have retail clerks in line. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Clarksburg.—W. R. Talkington: 

Prospects are bright for a good season. Organ- 
ized labor is far in advance of the unorganized 
workers as regards wages and hours. We expect 
a good increase in membership of the various un- 
ions this year. Indications are that we will have 
a number of new organizations during the summer. 
Window glass snappers have formed union. 

Hansford.—E. B. Vickers: 

The unions are growing steadily. The unorgan- 
ized workers are falling in line, as they see that 
the union men are much better paid and work 
shorter hours, 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Lethbridge, Alberta.—James M. Ritchie: 

Work is steady, although there are a great many 
transient workmen here. Nearly all building 
trades have made demand for increase in wages 
this spring. Wedo not expect any trouble in se- 
curing the same. Unorganized labor in very poor 
shape. There seems to be strong opposition on 
the part of some employers against the eight-hour 
day, but we have taken a decided stand for the 
shorter workday. Hope to report organizations of 
the laundry workers, brickmakers, blacksmiths, 
and tailors soon. 

Vancouver, B. C.—R. P. Pettipiece: 

The membership of all trade organizations in 
this city shows rapid and steady increase. Several 
unions have secured concessions through negotia- 
tions with employers. No strikes have been nec- 
essary. The union men because of their higher 
wages are better able to meet the increased cost of 
living than can the unorganized workers whose 
wages are far below the cost of living. A labor 
temple costing $80,000 is being erected. Bakeshops 
have been placed under factory inspection. 
Several new unions are under way. 

Moncton, N. B.—J. C. Merrill: 

Organized trades fully employed. The follow- 


ing trades have obtained improved conditions: 
Machinists, boilermakers, and railway clerks. In 
nearly all trades we find the union men receiving 
much higher wages than the unorganized workers. 
Tailors, boot repairers, retail clerks, railway clerks, 
and musicians are organizing. 

Guelph, Ont.—W. B. Parker: 

All trades busy at this writing. Organized labor 
in the front ranks as regards conditions, wages and 
hours. The unorganized workers have little or 
nothing to say about the wages they receive or 
under what conditions they work. Nearly all 
stores here carry full lines of union labeled goods. 

Ottawa, Ont.—Harry Langley: 

The outlook for organized labor is bright. Work 
is steady in all industries. Leather workers on 
horse goods after a nineteen weeks’ strike secured 
a 10 per cent increase in wages. Butchers and 
electricians are organizing. 


PORTO RICO. 


Yauco.—Leonardo Pacheco: 

Because of their united efforts the organized 
workers have secured some concessions and im- 
proved conditions. Have one new union under 
way at Sabana Grande. The unorganized workers 
here are wholly at the mercy of the employers. 
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CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNions, 1910. 


May 2, Philadelphia, Pa., Chartered Society 
of Amalgamated Lace Operatives of America. 

May 9, Louisville, Ky., Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North America. 

May 9, New York City, N. Y., Actors’ Inter- 
national Union. 

May —, Cincinnati, Ohio, Tin Plate Workers’ 
International Protective Association. 

May 11, Cincinnati, Ohio, American Federation 
of Musicians. 

May 23, Buffalo, N. Y., National Print Cutters’ 
Association of America. 

June 6, Chicago, Ill., International Association- 
of Marble Workers. 

June 13, St. Louis, Mo., International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, and 
Helpers. 

une 13, Place not selected, International Cera- 
mic, Mosaic, and Encaustic Tile Layers and Help- 
ers’ Union. 

June. 13-19, Omaha, Nebr., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union of North America. 

June 13, New York, N. Y., International Brother- 
hood of Tip Printers. 

June 13, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

June 13, Atlanta, Ga., The Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union of America. 

June, third week, Columbus, Ohio, International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America. 

June 27, St. Louis, Mo., International Union of 
Pavers, Rammermen, Flaggers, Bridge and Stone 
Curb Setters. 

June —, Kansas City, Mo., International Jour- 
neymen Horseshoers’ Union. 

July 4, not decided yet as to place, Amalgamated 
Leather Workers’ Union of America. 

July 11, New York, N. Y., International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

July 11, Pittsburg, Pa., International Jewelry 
Workers’ Union of America. 

July 11, Atlantic City, N. J., Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers’ Association of the United States and Canada. 

July 11, Washington, D. C., Theatrical Stage 
Employes’ International Alliance. 

July 12, Dover, N. J., Stove Mounters and Steel 
Range Workers’ International Union. 

July 16, Springfield, Mass , American Wire Weav- 
ers’ Protective Association. 

+ July 18, Ottawa, Ont., International Steel and 
Copper Plate Printers’ Union. 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J.,gNational Brother- 

hood of Operative Potters. 


August 1, Peoria, Ill., International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters. 

August 1, Milwaukee, Wis., National Associa- 
tion Heat, Frost, General Insulators, and Asbestos 
Workers of America. 

August, Minneapolis, Minn., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August 22, Detroit, Mich., United Garment Work- 
ers of America. 

August —, Glen Falls, N. Y., National Associa- 
tion of Machine Printers and Color Mixers of 
United States. 

September 5-6-7, Chicago, Ill., National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks. 

September 5, Chicago, Ill., International Slate 
and Tile Roofers of America. 

September 5, Boston, Mass., Internationa] Broth- 
erhood of Maintenance of Way Employes. 

September 6-10, Louisville, Ky., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September 6, Bangor, Pa., International Union 
of Slate Workers. 

September 8, Boston, Mass., International Spin- 
ners’ Union. 

September 12, Kansas City, Kans., Coopers’ 
International Union. 

September 12, Denver, Colorado, International 
Union of Steam Engineers. 

September 12, Chicago, IIl., International Union 
United Brewery Workmen of America. 

September 12, Philadelphia, Pa., International 
Union of Elevator Constructors. 

September 12, Streator, Ill., International Brick, 
Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance. 

September 13, New York, N. Y., American 
Brotherhood of Cement Workers. 

September 16-17, New York City, N. Y., Pocket 
Knife Blade Grinders and Finishers’ National 
Union. 

September 19, Des Moines, Iowa, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

September 19, Rochester, N. Y., International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

September 19, St. Paul, Minn., United Associa- 
tion Journeymen Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfit- 
ters, and Helpers of United States. 

September 21, St. Paul, Minn., Brotherhood of 
Railroad Freight Handlers. 

September 26, Columbus, Ohio, Operative Plas- 
terers’ International Association of the United 
States and Canaca. 

October 18. New York, N. Y., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

October 18, Detroit, Mich., International Asso- 
ciation of Car Workers. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following is a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penses for the month of March, 1910. (The months 
are abbreviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

Balance on hand March 1, 1910 . . $154,608 07 

. Federal labor 11723, tax, dec, 40c; d f, 40¢ 80 

Womens domestics 12767, tax, mar, °10, $1.90; 
d f, $1.90 3 80 
Tobacco strippers 12690, tax, jan, $1.90, d f, ae 
) 


90 

Mac -hinist he pers. and laborers 12880, tax, 

feb, "10, $1.50; d f, $1.56 8 00 
Central labor pb St Joseph, Mo, tax, 

sept, 09, to and incl feb, °10 5 00 
Central rey council, Clarksburg, W Va, 

tax, n, d, 09, j, "10 2 50 
United hoa council, Butler, Pa, tax, jan, 

10, to and incl dec, °10 . 10 00 
U S express co, Washington, D ©, refund 

of express charges .. 6 07 
Content | labor union, Holyoke, “Mass, tax, 

n, d. , 10 
onstral Teer andes, Maadbaboen, Y, tax, 

n, d, 09, acct, j, 10 
Tobacco ‘strippers 12736, tax, jan, °10, $1.10; 

d f, $1.10 ; 
Building employes 12695, tax, Oo, n, d, 09, 4 

10, $4.40; x 
ma and labor council, Honolulu, H I, 

tax, sept, 09, to and incl feb, °10 
Agricultural workers prot 12006, tax, jan, °10, 

$2.90; d f, $2.90... 
Federal labor 12837, tax, dec, $1.90; d f, $1.90 


1. United bro of leather workers and horse 


goods, tax, dec, 09, and jan, ’10 
Retail clerks intl prot asso, tax, jan, ‘10 
Federal labor 10185, tax, jan, 10, 60c; d f, 60c 
Federal Jabor 12822, tax, feb, "10, $2; d f, $2; 
sup, 40c¢ 
be builders 12879, tax, jan, 10, T5c; af, 5c; 


up, 
Roe kme ns ) prot 12712, tax, apr, 10, "$10; df, 
10 


d 3 

Cigar factory Prac: strippers 10227 , tax, 
jan, °10, $3.25 , $3.25. . 

Hat trimme rs be tax, ‘feb, “10, - 45; d f, 
$2.45 


ie 

Federation. of labor, Perth Amboy, 
tax, Ss, 0, n, 09 

Central labor union, Oil City, Pa, tax, n, d, 
09, j, "10, $2.50; sup, 5c 

Central labor union, Norwalk, Ohio, tax, 
n, d, 09, j, "10. 

Trades and labor council, Lima, Ohio, tax, 
o, n, d, 09 

Tri-City central trades council, Granite 
City, Ill, tax, jan, °10, to and incl dee, *10 

Moccasin and moccasin slipper workers 
12283, tax, j, f, °10, 70c; df, 70e......... 

Horse hair dressers 12889, sup. 

H B Campbell, New York C ity, ‘sup 

Bottiers, 10218, sup 

Laborers prot 8079, tax, ‘feb, $15. 60; af, $15. 60; 
sup, $44.50.... : 

G E Stechert & co, New York City, ‘sup : 

Cook co, clerical employes asso 12914, sup 

Trades assem, Greenville, Tex, sup 


. Ship cleaners and scalers 12881, tax, ‘jan, 


; df, $8 

Boot and shoe workers, tax, dec, 09 

Intl brick, tile and terra cotta workers 
alliance, tax, feb WE ent ORE 

Laborers prot 122954, tax, “d, 09, j, f, "10, 
$1.45; d f, $1.45. sal ; 

Trades assem, Ft Edward, N Y, tax, m, 
m, "10... 

Central labor union, Conneaut, Ohio, tax, 
o, n, d, 09 

Bottle cap, cork and stopper workers 
10875, tax, feb, $10; d f, $10 

Grain workers 11407, tax, f, m, "10, $3; df, $3 

United neckwear cutters 6939, tax, feb, $5; 
d f, $5 

Amer society of plate engrav ers 9008, tax, 
mar, $2; d f, 

Federal iabor 12367, tax, ‘jan, 60c; d f, 60c; 


Federal labor 12552, tax, jan, 10, $1.80; d f, 

Federal labor 12798, tax, o, n, d, 09, $1.05; 
d f, $1.05. . of 

Riggers prot 11561, tax, d, 09, yds 10, $12; df, 


Federal labor 12915, sup 

Federal labor 12915, sup Ame 

Trades and labor assem, Montrose, Colo, 
sup 

Sewer cleaners and repairers 10886, ‘sup. 

Federal labor 7291, sup 

era? labor 12614, tax, j, f, ‘m, 10, $1 05; 

d f, $1.05; sup, Tic 


" Bookkeepers, stenographers, one ace ount- 


ants 12646, tax, mar, °10, $2; d 

Federated trades council W SI Wis, 
tax, o, n, d, 09 

oe labor 99938, tax, mar, °10, $4.50; ‘af, 


$4.54 
Federal jabor 12686, tax, d, ‘09, ‘j, 10, $1.60; 
d f, $1.66 
Flat ee 12361, tax, feb, °10, 75c; d f, 75c 
Federal labor 12833, tax, jan, $1.25; d f, > 4 
—_ rers | oe 8856, tax, mar, ‘10, 75c; d f, 


2 50 


20 00 
6 00 


10 00 
4 00 
1 3 
3 60 
210 

24 00 

10 00 
1 50 
5 00 


2 10 
1 00 
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Absolutely Pure 


The only baking powder 
made with Royal Grape 


Gream of Tartar 


No Alum, No Lime Phosphate 





4. 


Railroad helpers and laborers 12603, tax, f, 
m, ‘10, $1; d f, $1 : 

Scale workers prot 592, 
d f, $7 medias 

Federal labor 12882, tax, feb, 10, 40¢; d f, 40¢ 

Intl shingle weavers union of A, tax, d, 
09. 5, “10 

Intl —_— garme nt workers union, tax, 
feb, : 

plaahaneiin rs int] union, tax, j, f.’ 

Suspender workers 10838, sup. 

Central labor union, Augusta, Hallowall, 
and Gardiner, Me, sup. 

Federal! labor 12916, sup 


tax, jan, 10, $i; 


. Federal labor 8279, tax, d, 09, j, f, "10, $3.75; 


d f, $3.75 so eee 
Federal labor 12787, tax, feb, °10, Se ; -d f, Se 
Scalemens prot 114038, tax, d, 09, j, 10, $4.50; 

f, $4.50; legal defense fund assess, $1; 

Los Angeles assess, $1 
Lamp workers 12800, tax, feb, "10, 8c; d f, 
Central labor union, New London, Conn, 

tax, o, n, d, 

Central saee union, ‘Lynn, Mass, tax, n, d, 
, J, 


Federal NE 12898, tax, apr, 09, $235; ft. $25 
Central trades and ~~ council, Carnegie, 
Pa, tax, n, d, 09, j, 

Horse nail makers 10068, ‘tax, feb, *10, $2.50; 
d f, $2.5¢ Peon 
Pipe oe rs 12917, sup.. 7 
Suspender makers 60, tax, feb, $5.50; d f, 

$5.50; sup, $16 
United = of carpenters and aneounie of A 
local 177, sup 
RO Stine, Cle Elum, W ash, sup 
Tin, steel, iron, and pea ware 
10048, tax, mar, $8.35; d f, $8.35 cane 
Federal labor 8060, tax, mar, $3.75; d f, $3.75 
Federal labor 12842, tax, acct feb, °10, $l; 


workers 


Domestics prot 12871, tax, jan, "10, %c; df, 


Union county central labor union, Eliza- 


$2 00 
14 00 
80 


beth, N J, tax, nov, 09, toand incl apr, 
10 


Central ‘labor union, Hav erhill, Mass, tax, 
jan, °10, to and incl, dec, * 

Central labor union, © airo, Il, ‘tax, ‘nov, 09, 
to and incl apr, *10 

Trades assem, Collinsville, Ill, tax, nov, to 
and inclapr,’ a 

= union of AEE constructors, tax, 

10 

Intl ‘stereoty pers ‘and electroty pers union, 
tax, feb, * 

Bro of % decorators, and paper- 
hangers of A, tax, feb, "10 

United bro = cae and jolene of A, 
tax, jan, ’ 


Intl union of slate workers. tax, feb, "10. | 

Paper box makers 9309, tax, jan, to and inc! 
june, "10, $21; df, $21... 

Railroad helpers and laborers’ 12598, tax, 
mar, $1; df, $1 ‘ 

Federal labor 12692, tax, feb, 10, bat dt, $2. 

Central ~— ,snion, Lancaster, N Y, tax, 
n, d, 09, j, 

Trades and ae assem, “Ty ler, Tex, tax, 

apr, 09, to and incl sept, 00 

Federal labor 8621, tax, j, f, m, a, °10, $2; 


$2 

Glass house packers 12588, tax, mar, $1.50; 
d f, $1.50. 

Highway laborers prot 12324, tax, i. f, m, 
$1.50; d f, $150. 

pein, labor 12710, tax, feb, 35c; d f, 85¢ 

Marble, mosaic and terrazzo workers 12707, 
tax, f, m, ‘10, 9c; df, 90c 

Hat and cap leather sweatband cutters 
11307, tax, mar, °10, 75c; d f, 7. 

Cement block setters 12904, and mar, bec; 
d f,50c 


=~ assem, Greenville, Tex, tax, n, d, 09, 


i, 
— ral labor 6697, tax, mar, ’10, $3.90; d f, 
$3.% 


yederai labor 11366, tax, mar, 45c; d f, 45c_. 
Ropemakers and helpers 12319, tax, jan, 75« 


, T5e . 
Trades and we assem, Marietta, Ohio, 
tax, n, d, 09, j, 
Industrial labor council, Girard, Kans, tax, 
aug, 09, to and incl jan, ‘10 
Trades council, Mulberry, Kans, sup 
Central trades and labor council, Sapulpa, 
Okla, sup... 
Amal sheet metal workers intl asso, sup. 
Amal sheet metal workers intl alliance, 
sup : 
Intl bro of blacksmiths and helpers, sup. 
Meoqhiniss helpers 12764, tax, feb, "10, $3.75; 
$3.75; sup,$2.25 
Federai labor 12894, sup 
Trades council, Hillsboro, Ill, sup 
Egg inspectors 11254, tax, feb, “10. $15; 
$15; sup, $1 


. Central labor union, Childress, Tex, tax, 


n, d, 09, j, "10 

Pipe cuenaes and repairers prot 11465, tax, 
mar, ‘10, $5; d f, 

Wome rT inborers prot 12721, ‘tax, ‘d, ‘0, j,’ 
$3.10; f, $3.10 

Agric FA workers 12826, tax, ‘dee, 09, We; 
d f, We 

Laborers prot 7 38, tax, feb, °10, BOc; d f, 50 

Co-operative trades and er council, 
Lawton, Okla, tax, n, d, 09, j, 

Pole raisers and electrical ARE 12491, 
tax, j, f, "10, $7.50; d f, $7.50 

Telephone operators 12402, tax, jan, %c;: 
d f, %ec; sup, 5c 

Spring and pocks. knife makers 12299, tax, 
jan, $2.50; d f, $2.50 3 

Loom fixers 608, U T W of A, sup 

Federal labor 12817, tax, jan, $1; 
sup, 50c yi 

M P Langford, Park City, Utah, sup.... 

Rubber workers 12420, tax, jan, @0c; d f, 
0c; sup, 


d f, $1; 


. Rockmens and excavators 12438, tax, jan, 
85 


$7.85; 
— ware enamelers 12659, tax, feb, 10, 
d f, 90: 
Het block Petes and helpers 12099, ‘tax, 
mar, 65c; d f, 5c 
Machinist helpers 12804, tax, feb, *10, Tbe; 
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PATENTS#: 


100 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS ill 


rm 
F INVENTIONS W WANTED. 


ONE MILLION I DOLLARS 


offered for one 


tised free in * WORLD'S P 


GUARANTEED, PATENTS SECURED OR FEE KE 
TURNED. Send model or sketch for free report as to 
ee, =e for -. 


ublications ever issued fox 
“HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT,” with 
described, a “WHAT TO INVENT,’ 


6,000 for other. Fysntnabven- 
RESS.” Copy 


invention. 


VICTOR J. EVANS @ CO., 724-726 Ninth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 





HEELS & COUNTERS 


Made of Steel 


For Miners,Quarrymen, Farmers 
and all men who do rough work. 


Srve you shoe money. They are 
easy to attach. Your shoe te 
has shoes fitted with them, or any cob- 
bler can put them on. They will out- 
last the shoe. A pair will make old 
shoes as good as new. Send for book- 
let that tells all about them. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


10, Hair spinners 12347, tax, mar, °10, $2.85; d f, 





d f, Tic 
Elevator conductors and starters 
tax, feb, °10, $5; d f, 
Street sweepers 13st, tax, feb, 10, $4.50; df, 
$4.50 


11959, 


Tobacco strippers 10422, “tax, mar, $3; d f, $38 

Central labor union, Globe, Ariz, tax, j, f, 
m, "10 

Cc entral trades and labor council, Athens, 
Ohio, tax, j, f, m, 10... 

Intl asso bridge and structural iron work- 
ers, tax, j, f, m, "10... ; 

Natl board Y W C A, U Sof A, sup 

Machinist helpers and laborers 12906, sup 

Trades and labor council, Goldfield, Nev, 
tax, mar, 09, to and incl dec, °10 

Central labor union, Carbondale and vic, 
Pa, sup ..... 

Natl print cutters asso of ‘A, sup. 

J G Hoffman, Detroit, Mich, sup. 

Trades and labor council, W _— Harbor, 
Raymond, Wash, sup. 

Federal labor 12918, sup. 

. Navy yard clerksand draftsmen asso 12327, 
feb, $7.85; d f, $7.85 =aS 

Federal labor 12018, tax, f, m, $2.50; d f, $2. 50 

Central labor council, Los Angeles co, Cal, 
tax, nov, 09, toand incl apr, *l0. 

Federated trades council, Montreal, 
tax, n, d, 09, j, "10. 

Central trades and — assem, Corinth, 
N Y, tax, n, d, 09, j, 

Railroad helpersand . EE 12268, tax, jan, 
85c; d f, 35c 

Electrical workers and linemens 9001, tax, 
o, n, d, 09, j, "10, $2.20; d f, $2.20 


Can, 


9 00 
6 00 


2 60 

2 50 
150 00 
25 

8 00 
10 00 
60 

2 75 
25 


1 50 
10 00 


15 70 
5 00 


5 00 
2 50 
2 50 

70 
4 40 


. Federal labor 12424, tax, feb, 


. Trades Sk Jabor assem, Charleston, 


‘Laborers prot 12855, oan, ‘fe b, 


United neckw earmakers 11016, tax, feb, 
$12.50; d f, $12.60 

Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax, feb, "10, 
$1.30; d f, $1. 

Lastmakers eo, tax, j, f, m, "10, $1.20; d f, 
1 


Federal labor 9435, tax, mar, $1.15; d f, $i. 15 
Federal labor 12644, tax, j, f, m, "10, $8; d f, $8 
Sewer cleaners 12885, tax, feb, °10, $3.75; d f, 
$3.75 . 
Horse nail makers 9656, tax, feb, "10, $2.60; 
60. 


Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, feb, 10, $9.50; 


df, 
Central labor union, Berwick, Pa, tax, 0, 
n, d, 09 
Central labor union, Hastings, Nebr, sup. 
Central labor union, Mystic, Iowa, sup.. 
Federal labor 12919, sup 
Laborers prot 12920, sup . 
Federal labor 12857, tax, mar, ’ 
$1.06; sup, 50c 
EH Dow ney, Columbia, Mo, s 
Federal labor 12909, tax, apr, 10, $3.75; d f, 
SR as ee ; 
Machinist helpers and laborers 12910, sup 
10, $1.65; d f, 


10, $1.06; d f, 


$1.65 
Central labor union, Barre, Vt, tax, nov, 
‘09, to and incl apr, °10 
Pastemakers 10567, tax, feb, $1; df, $1. 
Bridge tenders 12333, tax, mar, °10, $2; df, 


$2 
Sewer and Te pipe layers 12824, tax, 
mar, °10, 75c; d f, 7 


Ta labor 11200, tox, d, 09, j, f, “lv, a 05; 


ir 60 
— spinners 12353, tax, mar, °10, $1.50: df. 


MARS ‘league of N A, ‘tax, feb, *10 
Wood, wire and metal lathers intl union, 
tax, mar, *10 A bee 
Labor council, Houston, Tex, sup : 
Machinist helpers and laborers 15021, ‘sup. 
National society for promotion of indus- 

trial education, sup 
Central labor union, Haverhill, Mass, sup 
Plumbers, laborers, and excavators 12602, 
tax, j, f, m, "10, $1.05; d f, $1.05; sup, 24c 
ae workers 6888, tax, mar, 10, $4.15; 
f, $4.15; sup, T5c.... 
Mae hinist helpers and laborers 12891, sup 
Telephone operators 12897, sup 
Public library, Minneapolis, Minn, ‘sup 
Fede yes of labor, Kankakee, Ill, tax, n, 
d, V9, j, °] 
Ss 0, 
tax, feb, 09, toand inc! jan, °10,$10; litera- 
ture, 10c 
Railroad helpers and 
apr, "10, $3.75; d f, $3.7 


laborers. 12832, 


10, $4.25; 
$4.26... 

Marble, mosaic, and te rrazzo worke rs 10 263, 
tax, j, f, m, °10, $4.05; d f, $4.06 . 

Federal labor 8620, tax, mar, *10, ae 

a ke prot 10175, tax, jan, °] 


d f, $2.75. . 
—— labor 6854, 10, ‘$1.25; 
10, $3.10; 


10, 80c; df, 80¢e 
Ga, 


d f,50c 
» $2.75; 
tax, feb, d f, 


d f, 


$1.2. 
Hair ‘spinne rs 10899, tax, apr, 
3.10 


Federal labor 8208, tax, feb, 

Trades and labor assem, Waycross, 
tax, f, m, a, 10..... 

Decorators, en Y and badgemakers 
Wy tax, m, a, m, ‘10, $1.80; d f, $1.80; sup, 
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2. od carpet printers and fillers local 4, 


Federal labor 11796, tax, j, f, "10, $3; d f, $3; 


Pp, 50c 

Federal labor 11449, sup. 

GE Stechert & co, New York City, ‘sup. 

Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Washington, DC, sup. 

H 8S Thompson, secy, board of education, 
Hastings, Nebr, pony seenee 

Suspendermakers 9660, 

Amal meat cutters and Satcher ‘workmen 
of N A, tax, dec, 09 ‘ 

. Federal labor 12792, tax, jan, 10, "$10, 05; d f, 
$10.05 

Moccasin ‘workers 12484, tax, feb, 10, $1; af, 


eheduans one florists 10615, tax, feb, ‘10, 
$1.10; d f, $1.1 

Nail mill a ak es 9987, tax, feb, °10, 1; df, 
1 


$ 
Machinist helpers’ 12345, tax, mar, “10, ‘$2; 


Printers, roliermakers 10638, tax, mar, "'@, 

70¢ ; 

Artesian well drillers and leverr 
tax, mar, °10, $1.50; d f, $1.50.. 

Canvassing agents and solicitors 8643, tax, 
j, f, m, °10, $3.60; d f, $3.60 

Horse = makers p and b 6170, tax, feb, 
"10, $5; d 

Firemens aa 12270, tax, feb, "10, $5; d f, $5. 

Central labor on. Bridgeport, Conn, 
tax, n, d, 09, j, ’ 

Federal labor 3638, tax, mar, ‘10, $1.50; af, 


Gas ‘workers 10678, tax, mar, "10, $7; d f, $7... 
Federal labor 12750, tax, mar, ‘10, $1. 10; af, 


$1.10. 

Park attendants —_ janitors 12624, tax, d, 
09, j, f, m, 10, $2; » $2.. 

et labor iste’ tax, d, 09, j, f, "10, wees 
d 


14. Federal labor 7241, tax, mar, "10, 70c; d f, 70c 


Federal labor 12670, tax, mar, "10, $2; d f, $2 

Soap, soda,and candle workers 10885, tax, 
j, f, m, °10, $4.50; df, $4.50 .. 

Central trades and labor assem, Taylor- 
ville, Ill, tax, jan, °10, to and incl june, "10, 

—, labor union, Auburn, N Y, tax, 
n, ¢ 10 

Central trades and labor council, Bridge- 
ton, N J, tax, n, d, 09, j, "10 

Federal labor 10128, tax, mar, ‘10, 
d f, $1.55 

Federal labor 12791, tax, oct, 75¢; d f, 75c 

Inti photo engravers U of N A, tax, feb, "10 

Federal labor 12696, tax, d, 09, j, f, "10, $3.75; 
d f, $3.75; 3-cassess for united hatters, $1.50 

Bakery and contoctiunery workers intl 
U of A, tax, d, 09, j, - 

Intl glove workers U of ‘A, tax, mar, *10. 

Coopers intl U of N A, tax, bal feb, 10... 

Federal labor 12909, tax, bal mar, "10, $2; d f, $2 

Federal labor 7479, tax, mar, °10, $3.25; d f, 
$3.25; sup, $2.. 

— labor union, New Bedford, Mass, 


up. 

Centrai labor union, Macon, Ga, tax, f,m, a, 
"10, $2.50; literature, $1 . 5 

Federal labor 7479, literature .. 

Amal asso electric railway omplays es of A, 
sup 

Federal labor 12793, sup 

Federal labor 9985, sup. 

Federal labor 12895, tax, mar, $1.50; d f, $1.50; 
sup, $2.10 

Assorters and pac kers 8316, sup 

Button workers 12854, tax, mar, ‘10, 55¢; d f, 
655c; sup, 24c.. 

Trades and labor coune il, W illapa ‘Harbor, 
Raymond, Wash, sup.. 

Bookkeepers, stenogra phers, and account- 
ants 12646, sup 


. Central labor anion, Thompsonv ilie, Conn, 


tax, july, 09, to and incl dec, 09. . 
Tobacco strippers 12571, tax, dec, 09, 9c; 
95c . 


df, 
Agricultural workers 12781, tax, feb, 10, $1; 
d f, 


mR labor 12834, tax, dec, 09, 35c; d f. 35c¢ 

Laborers prot 11752, tax, jan, ‘10, $1.50; d f, 
$1.50 . RR ee A Sota s4 

Bricklayers 11659, tax, d, 09, j, "10, $2.35; 
d f, $2.35 

Agricultaral workers 12784, tax, jan, 10, 
$1.15; d f, $1.15 

Theatrical ge and dressers 12719, tax, 
feb, °10, $1.30; d f, $1.30 

wie planermens prot 12883, ‘tax, feb, ‘$S: 
c 

Music engrav ers 11809, tax, feb. 10, $1. 70; -d f, 
1.7 


Posases prot 12029, tax, feb, "10, $1.80; d f, 
1.80 


$ 

United labor oongee ss, Mahoning co, Ohio, 
tax, n, d, 09, j 

Central federated ‘sala New Roc helle, 
N Y, tax, nov, 09, to and incl apr, "10 

Trades and labor assem, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, tax, may, 08, toand incl apr, 09 

Natl print cutters asso of A, tax, a,m, "10.. 

Railroad helpersand laborers 12922, sup 

Window glass snappers 12923, sup. ; 

Federal labor 12924, sup..... 

Federal labor 12925, sup... 

Ladies straw and felt hat workers 12815, 
tax, j, f, "10, $5.85; d f, $5.85; sup, 50c 

Machinists helpers and laborers 12892, sup 

Trades assem, Joplin, Mo, tax, oct, to and 
incl mar, °10, $5; sup, l0c. 

Laborers prot 8079, tax, acct mar, 10, $5; ‘d f, 
$5; sup, $11.50. . ‘ 

Federal labor 12902, tax, mar, °10, ‘85e ; d f, 
85c; sup 50c.. 

Tobacco strippers 12502, tax, 0, n, a, 09, $2. 75; 
d f, $2.75; sup, $1 

Central labor union, Cle Elum, Wash, tax, 

, 0, j, acct f, "10, $2; sup, $3.50 
central iat miber union, Malden, Mass, tax, n, 
i, 
Newsboys at 10911, tax, n, d, “00, j, f, m, 


Picture frame workers ‘12777, tax, ‘feb, 10, 
50c; d f, 50c. 
Federal labor 12870, tax, mar, *10, 55e; d f, 


Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, tax, mar, 


$1 40 


400 
9 00 
5 00 
2 60 
2 0 
810 
1 50 
15 08 


9 00 


132 00 
425 
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10, $1; d f, $1. a eenis , 
Park dep t laborers 12435, tax, f, m, "10, $2; 
d f, 


$2 
Federal weed 12522, tax, d, 09, i, f, °10, $1.50; 
df, 
Federal inbor i38ai, tax, f, m, ‘10, $2; df, ¢.. ‘ 
Water pipe caulkers 10830, tax, a, m, 3. 
$1.80; d f, $1.80. ; 
Federal labor 10185, tax, feb, 10, 0c; d f, 60c 
— labor 9870, tax, j, f, m, "10, $1.05; df, 


d f. $4 

Tuck pointers 10884, tax, feb, "10, $2.75; d f, 
2.75 i asian 

Federal labor 11045, tax, feb, °10, $3; d f, $3.. 

Cigar factory tobacco strippers 8156, tax, n, 

‘09, j, f, m, 10, $110; d f, $110. 
Operativ e plasterers intl asso of USA, tax, 
10 

Metal polishers, buffers, platers, ‘brass 
workers intl union of N A, tax, d, 09, bbe 10 

Frank H McCarthy, sup. ; 

Federal! labor 12760, sup 

Glass bottle blowers local 45, sup. 

Office building employes 12865, tax, feb, °10, 
$1.65; d f, $1.65; sup, $2 

Rockmens prot 12712, tax, may, 10, $10; df, 
$10; sup, $4 

Machinists helpers 122 tax, i. f 10, 
$1.60; d f, $1.60; sup, $1 

Suspender workers 11294, tax, mar, ‘10, $2; 

i f, $2; sup, 12c. 

ae prot. 12711, tax, bal feb, °10, % 
d f, $7; sup, $4 

State library, Boston, Mass, sup 

C ity employes 12826, tax, feb, 90; 4 df, 90¢c ; 


p, $2 

Trades and ‘labor assem, ‘Montrose, Colo, 
up 

. Centrai labor union, Camden, N J, tax, n, 


d, 09, 

Central iabor union, Wausau, Wis, tax, n, 
d, 09, j, 

Trades aod labor. assem, Jacksonville, Ill, 
tax, n, d, 09, j, 

Tobacco strippe M 008, ‘tax, feb, "10, $5; d 


+5) ALE 
Sewer workers 9588, tax, n, d, 09, j, f, "10, $3; 
df, 
Rubber workers 12829, tax, feb, ’10, $2; d f, $2 
Federal labor 11891, tax, feb, $2.85; d f, $2.85 
Pilots prot asso 12693, tax, feb, °10, $1.15; d f, 


TD incesaeons anand 

Federal labor 12050, tax, d, 09, j, , $1; 
d f, 

Ladies straw and felt hat workers 12675, 
tax, feb, "10, $12; d f, $12 

Federal labor 10746, tax, f, m, ‘10, $2.80; 
d f, $2.80 , 

Suspender workers 10093, ‘tax, f, m, ‘a, 10, 
$3.30; d f, $3.30 

Federated trades council, Janesville, Wis, 
tax, n, d, 09, j, "10 ? 

Int] typographical union, tax, feb, °10 

Hotel and restaurant employes intl asso 
bartenders, int! L of A, tax, feb, °10 

Stove mounters int! union, tax, j, f, 10 

Laborers prot 12888, Se : 

Federal labor 12926, su 

Central labor union, Battie boro, Vt, sup 

Trades assem, Spartanburg, S C, sup. 

bt omy Vd Sepa. tax,s,0,acct n, 09, 


3: 


$4.75; d f, eas 
Laborers prot 12821, ‘tax, / m, 10, $3.60; d g 


50 
Nurses 12861, tax, apr, 50c; df, B0c. 
Sugar boilers prot 12830, tax, mar, 10, $3.75; 
$3.75 


aes same potters 8302, tax, bal j, f, m, ‘10, * 
$4.71 


$2 00 
4 00 


3 00 
400 


8 60 
1 20 


2 10 
8 00 


17. Bottle caners_ 10535, tax, mar, ‘10, $2. 
(fc eae 
be x * drivers 12528, tax, feb, 10, $1.10; df, 
Readers prot "12841, tax, feb, °10, $2.25; ‘df, 


18. Pa. F polishers, quarry mens and laborers 
10306, tax, mar, °10, 45c; d f, 45¢ 
ot oa labor 12858, tax, mar, °10, $5. 10; df, 
Newspaper re mail deliverers § 
an ak eo Ss 463, tax, 
Intl bro of <= An ¥ workers, tax, ra f, 10 
Spinners int] union, tax, j, f, m, 10 
Intl bro of blacksmiths, tax, o, n, d, 09.. 
Central labor union, Warren, Pa, tax, oct, 
10, to and incl apr, ‘ll 
7 labor 12835, tax, feb, $1.75; d f, $1.75; 
sup. 
Philip Wagamen, McSherry town, Pa, sup 
Machinists helpers 12799, tax, feb, $1; d f 
$1; sup, $8 ‘ 
City employes 12875, tax, ‘feb, $2.50; ‘d f, $2.50; 
sup, 50c 
b Se and labor council, L ‘ima, Ohio, tax, 
m, 
Journeymen sailmakers 12 M71, ‘tax, f,m, "10, 
’ d 
Federal labor 8806, tax, ‘f, m, *10, 
mit. ; 4, ll $18.50; 
achinists helpers 12610, tax, f, . 
$1.80; d f, $1.80 wo hecthcs ae 
Tunnel and subway constructors inti 
union, tax, i, f, m, 


Oo, n, d, 
a bottle blowers asso of U Sand an, 
ax, j, f, m, 10 
Mae nn helpers and laborers 12910, tax, 
mar, $5; 
tee ti 1 ‘tax, mar, 10, $2.45; d f. 


Federai labor 8786, tax, mar, $1.25; d f, $1. 2% 
—tan he sone 12795, tax, a, m, °10, $1.60; 
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SMOKE... 


J. G. Dill’s Best Cut Plug 


RICHMOND, VA. 








19. 


Federal labor 12809, tax, feb, °10, $1.20; d f, 

Trades council, Muncie, Ind, tax, o, n, d, 09, 

Federal labor 12894, sup 

Federal labor 12765, tax, f, m, 10, $4; ‘af, $4; 
sup, $1 

Intl asso bridge and structural iron work- 
ers, sup 

Federation of labor, C hicago, Ill, tax, oct, 
‘09, to and incl sept, °10, $10; sup, $1 

Badge, banner and regalia makers ee 
tax, mar, °10, 65c; d f, 65c; sup, $5 #3 

Central labor union, Miami, Fla, sup. ; 

Cement block setters 12904, tax, apr, 0c ; 
d f, He; sup, $4.. 

Quarry workers local 12, sup 

Federal labor 12886, tax, may, °10, $3.28; df, 
$3.25; sup, $1.25 

Trades and labor assem, Covington, Ky, 
sup 


21. Commercial telegraphers of A, tax, oct, 08, 


to and inc! mar, 00 . 
Journeymen tailors union of A, tax, j, f, m, 
0 


1 

Amal sheet metal workers int! alliance, 
tax, j, f, * 

Intl molders union of N A, tax, j, f, "10 

Intlalliance theatrical stage employes of 
U Sand Can, tax, jan, to and inc! june, °10 

Order of railroad telegraphers, tax, j, f, m, 
, 

Intl] boilermakers and iron ship builders 
and helpers of A, tax, j, f, m, "10 

Central ‘ow union, Hardwick, Vt, tax, n, 
d, 09, j 

ta? Dees Vehianion City, Ill, tax, 8, 0, 


09. 
Federal ‘labor 11624, tax, j, f, "10, $17.50; df, 
$17.50 
Federal labor 8227, tax, f, m, °10, $2; d f, $2.. 
Gas workers 12740, tax, mar, "10, $2; d f, $2 
Lamplighters 11943, tax, feb, 10, $6; d f, $6 
Badge and lodge er Or oe makers 
9136, tax, mar, ‘10, 55e; d f, 55c 
= labor 6025, tax, j, f, ‘m, "10, $2.90; df, 


$2.0 
Labore rs prot 12908, tax, mar, °10, $3.80; ‘at, 
$3. ‘ 


Gas oad kers 9840, tax, mar, $16.25; af, $16.25 

Federal labor 8002, tax, j, f, "10, $5; d f, $5 

Federal labor 12760, tax, feb, 10, $1; d f, $1.. 

Telephone operators 12402, tax, feb, "10, 95c; 
d f, %e; sup, 5e.. 7 : 

Federal labor 12817, ‘tax, , m, “10, $2.40; a f, 
$2.40 

Federal labor 8769, tax, feb, 70c; d f, 70¢ 

——, labor 11459, tax, d, 09, j, "10, sia; 
d f, $1.80. . 

New oe ga carriers 12831, tax, mar, 10, 
$6.50; d f, $6.50.. 

Locomotive nestiers and helpers 11894, tax, 
feb, $2.50; d f, $2. 

Locomotive heotbaen and helpers 12716, tax, 
f, m, °10, 70¢c; d f, 70c. 

Trades and labor council, Hutchinson, 
Kans, sup ‘ 

Machinist helpers and laborers 12927, sv ap. 


Federal labor 12844, tax, j, f, '10, $4.10; d f, 


$4.10; sup, $1.... 
Plate and sheet glass glaziers 12836, tax, 
jan, °10, $6.50; d f, $6.50; sup, $4.25 
Telephone operators 10795, tax, f, m, "10, ec ; 
d f, 9c; sup, 10c : 
Ship drillers 9037, sup 
Horse nail makers 7073, tax, 4 f, m, ‘10, 
$8.25; d f, $8.25; sup, $2. ‘ 
P Kreuzpointner, Altoona, Pa, su up. 
James McEntee, Jersey City, N J, sup. 
Machinists helpers 11830, sup.. 


22. Paper bag workers 11757, tax, mar, ‘10, 65¢; 


d f, 65c 
Tobacco strippers 12690, tax, feb, "10, $1.50; 


~ ae wo 
S RSs & 


22. 


d f, $1.50.... nennsukedieae tate 
Curbstone and ‘side ‘waik ‘jayers, cutters, 
and setters 9186, tax, d, 09, and j, f, "10, $6; 


df, 
=x t workers 12618, tax, f, m, °10, $3.20; ‘df, 


Intl bro. composition roofers, damp and 
wan ow workers of U S and Can, tax, 
7; 4 ee 
Intl] bro woodsmen and sawmill workers, 
tax, mar, *10 
United hatters of N A, tax, j, f, "10.. 
+ “yond labor 12671, tax, dec, 09, Se; aft, 


a x eee workers 11827, tax, feb, 65¢ ; 
d f, : 
Sail and tent makers 12757, tax, mar, ‘10, 
$1.65; » $1.65 
Domestics prot 12702, tax, nov, $1 00; d f, 
-90 


$1 

Federal labor 12363, tax, 0, n, a, 09, j, °10, 
$1.40; d f, $1.40 

Womens. domestics 12767, tax, ‘apr, 10, $1.10; 

$1.1 

Tora strippers 12736, tax, apr, "10, $1. 10; 
C 1.10 

Oil cake packers. 12634, tax, feb, 10, T0c; d f, 


70c 
Federal labor 12758, tax, mar, *10, $1.90; d f, 


pedeoi labor 12586, tax, n, d, 109, We ; d f,90e 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup 

wa workers 12784, tax, feb, $1.15; 

f, $1.5; sup, 0c 

me ho prot 12508, tax, feb, $2.25; ‘af, $2.25; 
sup, $l 

Federal labor 12652, tax, mar, °10, 6c; d- t, 
65c ‘ 


Central labor coune il, Hornell, NY ° ‘sup. 
Central labor union, San Juan, P R, sup 


. Allied trades and labor assem, Gillespie 


and vic, Ill, tax, f, m, a, "l0...... ais 
Stone derrickmens 12878, tax, mar, °10, $7; 


»o7 
Sewer vr and shovelers 8662, tax, mar, 
10, $3;d 
Fire dept ES asso 10446, tax, f, m, 10, 
$1.40; d f, $1.40 
Federal labor 12412, tax, mar, °10, $1.25; d f, 
$1.25. 


Laborers prot 8079, tax, bal mar, $10; d f, Nw 
Federal labor 11983, tax, j, f, m, $7.50; d f, 


7 50 

Federal labor 11346, tax, may, 09, to and incl 
mar, "10, $3.85; d 3.85 

Telephone operators 128146, tax, m, 3 0, 
$1.40; d f, $1.40 

Trades and labor council, Hamilton, Mont, 


up 
Cent ral labor union, Gloucester, Mass, sup 
Federated trades council, erovinouss. RI, 
tax, nov, 09, to and incl, oct, "10, $10; sup, 
$3.. ‘ 


Quarry workers int! unionof N A, sup 

Planermens prot 12005, sup 

Federated trades council, Green Bay, Wis, 
sup See 

Sugar workers 10619, tax, mar, $5;d t + 5) 


. Soft beer bottlers and peddlers 8034, tax, 


mar, '10, 75c; d f, 75c... 

Newsboys prot 10952, tax, feb, "10. 

Trades and labor council, Pocatello, Idaho, 
tax, o, n, d, 09. 

Federal labor 12856, tax, feb, °10, $2.50; df, 


$2.50 . 

Central labor union, New Britain, ‘Conn, 
tax, oct, 09, to and incl mar, ’] 

Central labor union, Alliance, Ohio, tax, 
oct, 09, to and incl mar, ‘10.. 

Central jabor union, New Orleans, La, tax, 
o, n, d, 09.. 

Central labor union, Newburg, N Y, tax, s, 
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24. 


o, n, 09 
Central labor union, Millinocket, Me, tax, 
sept, 09, to and inc! feb, °10. 
Needlemakers 11433, tax, feb, °10, $1.75; df, 


1.75 se aa ate : salle 
a YY? water bottlers 11317, tax, f, m, ’10, 


Cc oy fac tory tobacco strippers 11939, tax, 
feb, "10, $2.50; d f, $2.5 
Federal labor 8217, a mar, "10, $3.50; d f, 


Feicrai labor 12909, ‘tax, may, 10, $3. 75; d f, 
$3.7 


of eeee . ‘ 
Gas workers 11683, tax, feb, 10, $1.25; d £, $1.25 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12263, tax, 
feb, °10, 35c; d f, 35¢ 
Federal labor 12818, tax, bal d, 09, j. 
d f, Tic 
Buttonmakers prot 7181, tax, mar, ‘$l. 05; af, 
$1.05 


"10, Tic ; 


Central labor union, St Johnsbury, Vt. 
tax, f, m, a, "10, $2.50; sup, $1. 

Federal labor 12890, tax, feb, °10, 35c; d f, 85¢ 

Trades and labor assem, Canton, Il, tax, 
oct, to and incl mar, °10 

Intl bro of electrical workers, sup.. 

Machinists helpers 12928, sup.......... 


24. 


Machinists helpers and laborers 12929, sup 

Paving cutters union of U S and Can, tax, 
j,f, m, "10.... 

Chainmakers national union of U 8S A, 
tax, j, f, m, a, m, "10 

United powder and high e xplosive work- 
ers of A, tax, j, f, m, 

Federal labor 10829, tax, apr, 10, 
$7.50; sup, 85c..... 

Federal labor 12916, sup 

Meat, food, and sanitary science inspectors 
asso 12912, tax, mar, ‘10, 60c; d f, 60c; sup, $3 

Central labor union. Sherman, Tex, sup 


7.50; d f, 


> as ee *r trades council, Thurber, Tex, tax, 


. Montana awe ‘te d of labor, tax, nov 


i, & & WW... 

Labor council, Galv eston, ‘Tex, tax, nov, ‘09, 
to and incl oct, °10 

Wire drawers 1249 tax, j, f, 10 $2.20; d f, 
3 

Suspe nder workers 8144, ‘tax, mar, 
df, 80c. 

Trades and labor council, ‘Hancock, Mich, 
tax, j, f, m, °10 ~ 

Federal labor 12367, tax, f, m, 10, $l; f. $1 

Federal labor 12475, tax, j, f, "10, $1. Se: df, 
$1.60 ..... 

Federal labor 12804, tax, bal mar, 10, $2.55: 
d f, $2.55; sup, $2.. 

Intl asso of fur workers of U Sand © an, 
tax, feb, °10, $1.20; 3-c assess for united 
hatters, $4.94..... 

Cigarmakers intl union of A, tax, dec, 09 

United asso journeymen sacanpeae rs, gasfit- 
ters, etc, tax, j. f, m, 10... eae 

G K Naylor, London, Eng, sup. 

Picture frame workers 12777, sup 

United tradesand labor council, Pittsburg, 
Kans, sup. 

Federal labor ~~ tax, mar, 
$1.55; sup, $1.1 


10, 80¢ : : 


"10, $1.55; d f, 


, 09, to 
and inel apr, °10 : 

Central fed of labor, Troy, N Y, tax, july, 
‘09, to and inel dec, V9 

Central labor union, Henderson, Ky, tax, 
nov, 09, to and inel apr, 

Stenographers, typewrite hang bookke epers 
and assistants 11597, tax, j, f, m, 

Federal labor 12930, sup. : 

Federal labor 12930, sup 

Federal labor 12981, sup 

Federal labor 12982, sup 

Car ee union, Brazil, Ind, tax, n, d, 


Federation of labor, ‘Cley eland, Ohio, tax, 
nov, 09, to and inc! oct, 

Trades and labor oa Water Valley, 
Miss, tax, nov, 09, to and incl apr, "10 
Federal labor 12648, tax, de f,m, "10, » $1 05; d f, 

$1. 


$4.80; d f, $4.50" 
Machinists helpers 12799, tax, mar, "10, $1; 
Suspender workers 9480, tax, sept, 09, to 
and incl mar, °10, $2.45; is f, $2.45 
The Baker & Taylor co, N Y city, sup 
Central trades and =nereouned. McComb, 
Miss, sup.. : ; 
Federal bes 11624, sup 
Suspendermakers 9660, sup 
Grain and mason supply —y ry 7445, sup 
Laborers prot 8249, tax, mar, $1; d 1. 
Res candlers 12090, tax, feb, °10, SI: 20; d f, 


Federal labor 12102, tax, feb, $7.50; d f, $7.50 
Federation of trades, Columbia, S C, tax, 


$10 00 
3 75 
5 0 
300 


10 
5 00 
2 10 
9 & 


20 
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29. Federal labor 8116, tax, j, f, m, 


8, 0, n, 09 

Central labor re. Independe nee, Kans, 
tax, n, d, 09, j, 

Central labor +k nd Fall River, Mass, tax, 
jan, °10, to and incl june, ‘10 

Trades and labor assem, Carlinville, Ill, 
tax, nov, 09, to and incl apr, "10 +e 

7. council, Ironton, Ohio, tax, d, V9, 
ij, f, "10 

Federal labor 8398, tax, apr, 10, 70ec; ‘a f, 70c 

Spring and pocket knife makers 12229, tax, 
feb, °10, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Sewing -— a operators 12812, tax, feb, 
"10, $3; d f 

Cigar fac tory ‘tobae co strippers 10227, tax, 
feb, $2.75; d f, $2. 

Federal labor naa tax, f, m, 10, $4; a f, $4 

Trades and labor assem, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
tax, july, to and inel dec, 09.. 

Trades and labor assem, Bloomington, Il, 
tax, o, n, d, 09 és 

Labor anee, YYO,N 
‘09, j, 

Intl th of mainenane e of way employ es, 
tax, feb, °10..... 

Amal caeuae of carpenters and ‘joiners, 
tax, j, f, acct m, "10. 

Federal labor 12408, tax, july, 09, to and 
incl apr, 10, $8.50; d f, $3.50; 3-c assess for 
united hatters, 36c; legal defense fund 
assess, 7c; Los Angeles assess, 7c 

Federal labor 9068, tax, j, f, °10, $1.40; d f, 
$1.40; 3-c assess for united hatters assess, 
54c; legal defense fund assess, lic; Los 
Angeles assess, lic : “wae 

Federal labor 8583, tax, j, f, "10, $8; d f, $8; 
sup, $2 * 

Louis LeClain, “Spokane, Wash, sup. . 

Locomotive cleaners and wipers 12752, tax, 
jan, °10, $1.75; d f, $1.75; sup, 25c. 

Central labor union, Hastings, Nebr, sup 

Federal labor 12925, sup. 

Federal labor 12983, sup.. 

Federal labor 12983, sup.... 

Federal! labor 12934, sup 
Federation of labor, Logan co, Ark, sup. 

Federal labor 12984, sup 


Bronx, N Y, tax, d, 


10, $3.75; af, 


$3.75 

Central labor union, Hudson, N Y, tax, jan, 
10, to and incl june, °10 

Central federation of labor, Cohoes, N Y, 
tax, j, f, m, "10 

Trades and labor council, Uniontown, Pa, 
tax, n, d, 09, j, 

Domestics prot 184i, tax, feb, "10, $1. 05; a f, 

10, $2. 85; d f, 


$1.05 

Bootblacks 11623, tax, d, 09, j, 
$2.85; sup, 50c 

Agricalvarel workers 12006, tax, feb, $2.90; 
d f, $2.90; sup, 50c 

Laborers prot 12713, tax, mar, ‘10, $2; d f, 
$2; sup, 50c 

Waterworks employes 12306, tax, j, f, m, 10, 
$4.50; d f, $4.50; sup, $2.35. . ; 

Harry White, Cedar Rapids, Towa, sup. 

CS McElroy, Pittsburg, Pa, sup a 

Federal labor 12986, sup 

Federal labor 12937, sup 

Newsboys prot 12935, sup. 


. Federal labor 12222, tax, m, a, ‘10, $10; df, 


$10 

Horse nail makers 10953, tax, mar, $2.35; 
d f, $2.35 

John B Lennon, treas A F of L, Blooming- 
Ill, interest on deposits, $50,000 for 6 
months.. hbaeannssabieeen ? 


6 20 
6 30 
4 50 
11 36 
1ll 
1 8&7 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
20 00 


470 


750 00 


30. 


Central labor eames il, Bellingham, Wash, 
tax, d, 09, j, f 

Central labor +. ah Rockland, Mass, tax, 
n, d, 09, j, "10 

Federal labor 12692, tax, mar, °10, $2.05; d f, 

Hard lime bridge and custenene 
12737, tax, f, m, °10, $3.50; d f, $3.5 

a ig labor 12700, tax, f, m, “10, $1. 20; d f, 


cutters 


Hat trimmers 11594, tax, mar, "10, $2.50; d f, 
2.50 . 


Railroad helpers and laborers 12775, tax, 
mar, "10, $1.45, d f, $1.45 ia 
Federal labor 12735, tax, mar, ‘10, 90c; d f, 


90c ok 
Trades and labor assem, Newark, Ohio, 
sup 
Baggage messengers 10167, tax, feb, 10, $1; 
d f, $1; sup, $1 
Window glass snappers 12928, sup 
Machinists helpers and isbevess. 12887, tax, 
mar, °10, $1.75; os “7 75; sup, 50c.. 
Porters 12029, tax 
a lates 13576, tex, f, m, "10, $3.20; d f, 


$3.20; sup, 50c . 
. Machinists helpers ‘9718, tax, m, a, "lv, $10; 
0 


Trades and labor assem, Sioux Falls, 8 D, 
tax, oct, 09, to and incl mar °10. 

Columbus fed of labor, a. eee Ohio, tax 
nov, 09, to and incl apr, ” 

Federal labor 6998, tax, j, f, x "10, $1.05; af, 


1.05 
Watch case makers 12 
$1.95; d f, $1.95 
Federal labor 12652, nm, vy $1.90; a f, ‘$i. 90 
— labor, Albion, N Y and vic, tax, j, 
m, ‘10 
Pipe layers 12017, tax, apr, 10, $2.35; df, $2.85; 
sup, $2.5 é 
Intl = =~ TARAS local 146, sup 
Intl asso steam, hot water and power, pipe 
fitters, etc, tax, mar. 
Natl asso heat, Srest and genl insulators, 
etc, tax, j, f, m, 
Pocket knife blade caine. and finishers 
natl union, tax, j, f, m, "10 
Federal labor 99083, tax, apr, "10, $4.50; d f, 


2786, tax, j, f, m, 10, 


$4.50 
Small supplies’ 
Subscriptions Am FED. 
Advertisements Am FED 
Premiums 


Total 
EXPENSES. 


. One month’s rent in advance, T A Wicker- 


sham .... Swe EMF EE ae fail 
Stamps: 2,000 l-c, $20; 2,000 2-c, $40; 400 3-c, 

$12; 400 4-c, $16; 200 5-c, $10; 200 6-c, $12; 100 

8-c, $8; 50 10-c, $5; P O dept WAP, 
Organizing expenses, Jacob Tazelaar 


. Organizing ouponese. Saml R Stevens, $20; 


J D Pierce, $30; J D Pierce, $54.85; Hugh 

Frayne, 25 . 

Expenses incurred on account of services 

on special committee appointed at To- 

ronto convention in electrical workers 

couheoversy, < organizing expenses, John 
rey .. 

Organizing expenses, Emmet Flood, $54 60; 
Santiago Iglesias, $38; Stuart Reid, $26.87; 
T H Flynn, H L Eichelberger, 
$69.30; Geo B How ley, $48.25; John Flett, 





$166,911 10 
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THOS. A. GLENDINNING 
(Formerly with Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.) 
97 READE STREET (Third Floor). 


WE make a Specialty of attaching door checks and tags, we Yale and other locks, fitting 
keys, and of general jobbing work. : 
Phone 820 Worth 





NEW YORK CITY. 











. $62.50; Ed McKachern, $10.90. . ° 
Organizing expenses, Sam! R Stevens, $20; 
Sam! R Stevens, $20; Thos L Stanton, $10; 
Albert J Healey, $10; M G Hamilton, $60 

Seals, J Baumgarten Sons & co 

Expenses incurred on account services on 
special committee appointed at Toronto 
convention in electrical workers contro- 
versy, organizing expenses, Frank Duffy 

. Salary, office employes, week ending mar 
5,10: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $0; DF 
Manning, $21; L A Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, 
$21; J E Giles, $18; A L McCoy, $18; D L 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 
$17; M C Farmer, $18; M M Connell, $10; 
I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $16; A E 
Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $15: RS 
Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; S Lank- 
ford, $14; F K Carr, $14;C R Breneman, $10; 
F E Waggaman, $12; E R Brownley, $10; 
W von Ezdorf, $12; D J Neilsen, $15; I V 
Kane, $17; N E Lynch, $9; S E Woolls, 
$16.70; FG Whittington,$9; H M Sprague, 
$9; E B Kane, $9; M H Heath, $15; B L 
Calhoun, $9; L E Roberts, $9; E C How- 
ard (5 days), $10; M Hawkins, $9 a 

Salary and expenses, J W Sullivan 

Salary, office employe, week ending mar 5, 
10, E N Parsons 

3,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept 

Organizing expenses, Hugh Frayne 

Expenses incurred on account services on 
special committee appointed at Toronto 
convention in electrical workers contro- 
versy, organizing expenses, A L Urick 

Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt, $48.30; 
Wm E Terry, $47.50; W G Louis, $20...... 

. One 1910 directory, R L Polk & co 

Organizing expenses, Victor’ Melton....... 

Legislative expenses, Arthur E Holder 

Organizing expenses, Frank M Coffey, $20; 
F McCarthy, $87.40; Hugh Frayne, 
$73.15 


. Organizing expenses, Samuel R Stevens 

Stamps: 1,000 1-c, $10; 2,000 2-c, $40; 500 3-ec, 
$15; P O dept 

Stamps: 500 l-ec, PO dept. 

Organizing expenses, Wm EK Terry, "$47. 50; 
M Grant Hamilton, $56.15; Jacob Taz- 
elaar, $85.50; C O Young, $49.75; + 
Reid, $27.05; Geo B Howley, $387.80; H 
Flynn, $40.45; J D Pierce, $49.45; ee 2 
Flett, $56.15; Santiago Iglesias, $36; Arthur 
A Hay, $102.62 


. Contributions to AM FED, Thomas Reece. . 


lary, office employe, week ending mar 
12, °10,L A Sterne 
Organizinge xpe nses, A Dumaw ,$10; Henry 
Streifiler, $82.32 
Supplies: 1 thermometer, 26c; 2,000 sheets 
paper, $1.50; 1 gross pen points, $1; 1 gross 
pencils, $4.25; 1 bottle ink eradicator, Be; 
3 penholders, 7ic; 1 roll wrapping paper, 
$4.05 ; 1,000 sheets carbon paper, $31.50; 1 doz 
brushes, $1.50; 1 thermometer, 2c; 1 doz 
sponges, $1; 2 wire letter trays, 60c ; 2% 
reams special ruled paper, $11.25; 2 doz 
ruled pads, $2; 3 gross pen points, $2.50; 
1 pair scissors, $1.25; J Frank King 
Salary, office employes, week ending 
mar 12, "10: J Kelly, $0; R L Guard, at 
D F Manning, $21; L A Gaver, $19; J E 
Giles, $18; A L McCoy, $18; D L Bradley, 
18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $17; MC 
$18; M M Connell, $10; I M 
Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $16; A E Haw- 
kins, $15; G A Boswell, $15; R S Thomas, 
$14; M Webster, $18; S Lankford, $14; F K 
Carr, $14; C R Breneman, $10; F E Wagga- 
man, $12; E R Brownley, $10; W_ von 
Ezdorf, $12; D. J. Neilsen, $15; I V Kane, 


542 70 
47 5 


15 00 
64 32 
35 02 


ll. 


$17: N E Lynch, $9; S E Woolls, $15; F G 
Whittington (5 5-6 days), $8.57; H M 
Sprague, $9; E B Kane, $9; BL Calhoun, 
$9; LE Roberts, $9; EC peewee (6 eays), 
$10; M Hawkins, $9; E N Parsons, $15.. 

Salary and expenses, J W Sullivan 

Organizing expenses, H L Eichelberger, 
$62.65; Cal Wyatt, $51; , a Flood, 
$49.50; M Goldsmith, $6.2 sep 

Stamps: 1,200 l-c, $12; 1,200 yS “$24; 

Attorney fees, J H Ralston. 

Contribution toAm FED, Hans Fehlinger 

Organizing expenses,Arthur A Hay, $110.50; 
CO Young, $52 

Legislative expe nses 


PO dept 


, A E Holder.. 


. Organizing expenses, iT hos H Flynn, $29.75; 


Jacob Tazelaar, $79.37; Wm E Terry, 
$00.30; HL oe py $538; M Grant 
Hamilton, $63.65; E T Flood, $47.50; Cal 
Wyatt, $38.60; John A Flett, $49.0; Hugh 
Frayne, $65.05; Stuart Reid, $28.80; Geo 
B Howley, $51.40; John Fitzpatrick. 
$105; Santiago Iglesias, $35 

Premium on insurance on office furniture 
and fixtures, E J Walsh 

2 cuts, Maurice Joyce Engraving co 

50 prints, The Maurice Joyce Engraving co 

The Washington Evening Star, jan 1, ‘10, 
to mar Il, ‘10, C B Rodrick 

The Washington Daily and Sunday Post, 
oct 15, 09, to oct 31, 09, 35c; dee 2, 09, to 
july 28, 10, $2.08; Wm Turner 

Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau. 

Ice, E C Kernan 














GOoD LUCK 





MANUFACTURED 


THE SOUTHERN MANUFACTURING co, 
oh 
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A GOOD JUDGE 


OF FINE: WHISKEY WILL PRONOUNCE 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


A PERFECT PRODUCT OF THE 
STILL, BECAUSE WHISKEY 
CANNOT BE MORE CAREFULLY 
MADE, AGED AND PERFECTED 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 


WM, LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


. Organizing expenses, J 











16. 


7. Salety. office employe, 


Phone service, C & P Telephone co 

3,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept.. 

Premium on insurance on office furniture 
and fixtures (3 years), Taggart Frazier co 

Organizing expenses, Henry Streifer 

Expenses incurred on account of services 
on special committee appointed at To- 
ronto convention on electrical workers 
controversy (organizing expenses), John 
P Frey 

Refund of premium on ‘bond, W H Dunn... 

week ending mar 

10,L A Sterne..... 

oumattinn expenses, J P Pierce... 

Expenses incurred on account of serv ices 
on special committee appointed at To- 
ronto convention on electrical workers 
controversy (organizing expenses) Frank 
Duffy... 

Expenses incurred on account of services 
on special committee appointed at To- 
ronto convention on electrical workers 
controversy (organizing expenses), A L 
Urick 

Organizing expenses, S A Bramlette 

Stamps, 2,000 2-c, P O dept. 


. Salary and expenses, J W Sullivan......... 


19. 


Salary, office employes, week ending mar 
19, 10: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; DF 
Manning, $21; L A Gaver, $19; J E Giles, 
$18; A L McCoy, $18; D L Bradley, $18; F 
L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $17; M C Farm- 
er, $18; M M Connell, $10; I M Lauber, $18; 
W_H Howlin, $16; A E Hawkins, $15; R 
S Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; S Lank- 
ford, $14; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, 
$10; F E Waggaman, $12; E R Brownley, 
$10; W von Ezdorf, $12; DJ memgeen. $15; 
IV Kane, $17; N E Lynch, $9; S E Woolls, 
$15; FG Whittington (3 days), $4.50; HM 
Sprague, $9; E B Kane, $9; B L Calhoun, 
$9; L E Roberts, $9; E C Howard, $12;G A 
Boswell, $15; M Hawkins (8 days), $4.50; 

N Parsons, $15.. 

Strike benefits for fifteenth week, ending 
february 11, 1910, federal labor 12362, H E 
Schoener, secy pT 


$56 60 
64 32 


28 00 
43 50 


. Strike benefits 


. Organizing expenses, A A Ha 


Legislative expenses, Arthur % Holder 
Organizing expenses, C O Young.. kee 


. Expressage, U S express co 


Organizing expenses, Hugh Frayne, $66.75; 
T H Flynn, $46.70; Jacob Tazelaar, $51.65; 
Wm E Terry, $47.50; Geo B Howley, $56 

D Pierce, $55.30; 
John A Flett, $49.75; Stuart Reid, $31.34; 
Emmet Flood, $47.50; Santiago Iglesias, 
$40; Cal Wyatt, $47.88; H L Eichelberger, 
$56.50; Chas W O’Daniell, $20; Chas B Mc- 
Connell, $20; Earl Marsh, $10; Emmet 
T Wells, $10; Henry Streifler, $26.50 

Appropriation for legislative expenses to 
Canadian trades and labor congress, P M 
pe rrr ae 


. Strike benefits, sixteenth week, ending feb 


18, 1910, federal labor 12362, H E Schoener, 
secy 

Expenses, E C meeting, Washington, DC 
(lid f), Frank Morrison 

Organizing expenses, T H Flynn 

Salary, office employe, week ending, 
26, "10, LA Sterne.. 

Salary and expenses, J W Sullivan 

Salary, office employes, week ending mar 
26, 10: JKelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F 
Manning, $21; L A Gaver, $19; A L Me- 
Coy, $18; J E Giles, $18; D L Bradley, $18; 
F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $17; MC 
Farmer, $18; M M Connell, $11.07; I M 
Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $16; A E Haw- 
kins, $15; G A Boswell, $15; R S Thomas, 
$14; M Webster, $18; S Lankford, $14; 
F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, $10; 
F E Waggaman, $12; E R Brownley, — 
W von Ezdorf, $12; D J Neilsen, $15; 
V Kane $17; H M Sprague, $9; EB i. 
$9; N E Lynch, $9; E N Parsons, $15; 
B L Calhoun, $9; S E Woolls, $15; LE 
Roberts, $9; E C Howard, $12 

Organizing expenses, M Grant Hamilton, 
$65.70; E McEachern, $8.40 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder 


. Expenses attending im C meeting, Wash- 


ington, D C (ld John B Lennon, 
$133.30; Jos F a AB, $115 

Organizing expenses, H Fray me. $14.75; OQ F 
Carrigan, $6; C O Young, $68.5( 


. Expenses attending E C 2 wen AE Wash- 


ington, DC (1d f), D A Hayes, $0; Wm D 
Huber, $138 

Expenses for month of March, 1910, Sam] 
Gompers, pres 

Organizing expenses, J D Pierce, $48.65; 
John A Flett, $58.65; Henry Streifler, 
$39.50; Stuart Reid, $30.61; MG Hamilton, 
$64.5; Wm E Terry, $48; Hugh Frayne, 
$71.30; Jacob Tazelaar, $55.35 


. Expenses E C meeting, Washington, DC 


(1 d f), James Duncan, $112.80; John 
Mitchell, $80.15; Jas O'Connell, $35; John 
R Alpine, $106.65; H B Perham, $35.... 

Stamps: 500 l-c, $5; 225 2-c, $4.50; 150 4-c, $6; 
P Odept 

Stamps: 600 l-c, $5; 500 one $10; 100 4-c, $4; P 
O dept 

Organizing expenses, “Arthur A> Hay, 
$99.86; H L Eichelberger, $56.47; Santiago 
Iglesias, $37 a 

for first week, ending 
april 6, 1910, button workers 7181, Merritt 
Pratt, treas : soe 

Organising expenses, E T Flood, $47.50; 

Geo B Howley, $110.50; 


T H Flynn, $77.70; 
DM Van Dike, $10; W J Bartlette, $20; 
D M Van Dike, $10; Stuart Reid, $25 


ee march,’l0, AM Fep, Law Reporter 


Printing: 5,000 yearly ad contracts for Am 
FED, $17; new set of cuts and electros for 
cover of Am FED, $8.80; Law Reporter co 

Printing : 5,000 letter-heads, 8% x 1), and fur- 
nishing 5,000 second sheets, G0..; 200 
letter-heads and furnishing 100 second 
sheets for eight vice-presidents and treas- 
urer, $14; 900 letter-heads, 8% x 11, indus- 
trial education committee, $8.25; 5,000 
letter-heads, 8% x 11, and furnishing 5,000 
second sheets, $81.60; 500 letter-heads, 
84x11, and furnishing 300 second sheets 
for second vice-president, $4.25; 1,000 cir- 
culars, with heading reference, to com- 
missioners and local agents, etc, $9.70; 
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UNION BUTTONS AND BADGES 


ALL our employees are UNION MEN. 
Label and Allied Label. 


All our buttons have Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Our Label is No. 38. 


IF YOU BUY FROM US YOU HELP TRADES UNIONS 


LIVE AND LET Live’ 


GERAGHTY @ CoO., 61 La Salle St., Chicago, 


Ill. 





30. 


1,600 certificate blanks, organizer com- 
missions, $20.50; 5,.00 blanks, monthly ad 
contracts, $16; 5,000 blanks, certificates of 
membership, $19.50; Law Reporter co 

Supplies: 1 ib no 4 bank pins, 70c; 1 jar 
Stafford paste, 35c; 100 copies Wash Law 
Reporter, $6; 1 £87x150 index book, $1; 3 
quarts of paste, $2.25; % doz 19x24 green 
blotters, 25c; 6 balls twine, 75c; 6T W oil 
cans, 50c; % doz bone folders, 75c; 1 wire 
desk basket, 25c; 15 sheets no 40 straw- 
board, 9c; Law Reporter co. 

49,000 734x10*%% open end envelopes, printing, 
Union Envelope co 

Supplies: 12 unit transfer boxes, $24.30: 1 
set manila guides, 8c; 1 set manila 
guides, $1.68; 1 set manila guides, $2.41; 
white cards, $1.50; white cards, $1.50; 
white cards, $1.63; set of manila guides, 
50c; manila folders, $2.75; white cards, 
$2.50; Library Bureau 

Repairing typewriter, The Smith Premier 
Typewriter co ee ee 

Supplies: 20 reams no 4 letter paper, $13; 
12 purple copy ribbons, $5; 1 gross note- 
books, $5; 4 reams no 4 letter paper, $2.60; 
2 reams no 4 letter paper, $1.30; 1 ream 
S P T manifold paper, 80c; 1 ribbon, net, 
50c; 1 purple copy ribbon no 10, 50c; The 
Smith Premier Typewriter co.. 
Rental of typewriter, feb 3 to mar 3, °10, 
$4; repairs, 0c; Underwood Typewriter 
co 

Repairs to typewriter, 50c; 1 ribbon, 76c; 
Remington Typewriter co.... adie 

2 frames, Fred C Schaefer..... 

Locksmith work, Geo A Malone... 

Carpentering work, Geo W Flather 

1 quire stencil paper, $1.75; 1 can neostyle 
ink, $2.25; 1 neostyle ribbon, $1; Type- 
writer and Office Supply co..... 

Telegrams, Postal Telegraph-Cable co.... 

l new spring for addressing machine, The 
Elliott co 

6 U 8S steel corporation phamphlets, Long- 
mans, Green & co . 

Electrical work, John H Tasker 

2 ribbons, L C Smith « Bros Typewriter co 

Towel service, Fowler Mfgco 

Clipping, Natl Press Inti co 

Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co 

Badges, CC Darling & co 

Janitor service, A A Remier 


et 


ee? ee) 


~ 


31. Postage on Am FrEp, PO dept ; ‘ 
Fee, m 0, l0c; file, 30c; matches, 40¢; news- 
paper and magazines, $1.96; hauling and 
drayage, $2.65: freight and expressage, 
$4.03; notary fee, 25c; office whisk, 25c; 
laundry of copying cloths, 28c; postage 
due, 80c; car tickets, $12.25. J E Giles. 
Hauling AM FED, J E Giles mee es 
One months salary, Saml Gompers, pres 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy 
Printing correction list of organizers, $6; 
5,000 list of organizations, $168; 2,000 certifi- 
cates of affiliation, $8 ; 3,000 envelopes,$3.75; 
5,000 sub blanks, $8.50; 3,000 letter-heads. 
$4.50; 1,000 duns, $3.50; 500 postals, $7; 5,000 
sub blanks, $8.50; 3,000 envelopes, $3.75; 
20,000 circulars, $70; 2,000 labor press, $28; 
2,000 steel trust books, $165; correction list 
of organizers, $7; 5,000 bonding blanks, 
$20; corrections list of oganizations, $15; 
66 electros ind. education, $43.20; 41 
electros, Buck Stove coinjunction (1d f), 
$24.60; 20,000 declarations, $22; Trades 
Unionist Pub co.......... ies 
Salary, office employe, week ending apr 2, 
10,G A Boswell 3 clas 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morri- 
“a AR sintatitaiaaaee : 
Strike benefits for 17th week, ending feb 
25, °10, federal labor 12362, H E Schoener, 
secy.. , xe 
Organizing expenses, A A Hay 
Commissions on advertising contracts for 
month of jan, '10 


Total $14, 


RECAPITULATION, 


Balance on hand March 1, 1910 $154, 


o 
= 


Total $166, 
Expenses for month of March, 1910 l4, 


Balance on hand April 1, 1910 


In general fund 
In defense fund for local trade and federal 
Py CONS Sddtinececdovecestscncedccceneneuss 


Totai.... 


149, 


$152, 
FRANK MORRISON, 


Sesesss & F 


“ 
_ 


416 66 
3338 U4 


616 30 
15 00 
8 8 


132 00 
87 00 


596 50 


150 07 


608 07 


Receipts for month of March, 1910 12,308 03 


911 10 
160 07 


$152,761 03 
3, 


$33,580 09 
180 4 


761 08 


Secretary, A. F. of L. 





Lio 


Ask any of your friends who use 


Brand 


if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 


ccnitnea AK 


We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 


The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever 


/ WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 MUDSON STREET NEW YORK 
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STELNWAY 


is one of the fine arts; to express it, your piano must be a 
M UJ S | ‘& Work of Art. :: Why attempt musical expression with a 
mechanical device that looks like a piano, but is really 
something else? :: Steinway Pianos are Works of Art, conceived in an art-atmos- 
phere, wrought by artist-workmen, owned and loved by the musicians of the world. 
While other pianos have been commercialized, it is the peculiar merit of the Steinway 
Piano that its art tradition has always been nurtured and maintained as a possession 
beyond price. :: Your Steinway is more than a piano; it is an Art-Work of the first 
excellence. :: The latest, and in many respects the greatest triumph $550 
of hema Art is the VERTEGRAND PIANO (an Upright sat at 

Come to see it at Steinway Hall 3 

Pianos of all makes taken in exchange :: Time paymentsif desired :: Also pianos for rent 





STEINWAY & SONS Sti i, 107-109.8, 14m St, NEW YORK 














Space 
Reserved 
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Do Not Replace Your Worn Carpet 
With a New One 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will 
wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, 
clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house. 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct 
from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 
wood colors. Send for one. 

WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. 

New Albany, Ind. 








¢ 
a 


Trace Mane _—___- 


127th to 129th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York City, N.Y. 














The J. 2M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 
386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue 


NEW YORK 





Union-Made Hosiery. 

Representatives of character, man or woman, to 
Sell line of Union-made hosiery to consumers. Good 
opportunity to establish a permanent business at home 
without capital. We help you sell. Send $2.00 for 
samples. If you do not care to sell, use them for 
yourself. WILKES-BARRE KNITTING MILLS CO., 

Local 630. WILKES-BARRE, PA. 





GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - - - N.Y, 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 


























The Beer 
thatis Right 


Edelweiss beer is aged pete 
ly;is mellow, lively tastes 


as asitlooks, Made in 
Chlbego fn ina ) Recensiey mod- 


doesn’t please. No charge. 
Tel. Canal 9 NOW 


Schoenhofen Brewing Company 














ESTABLISHED 1858 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Manufacturers of every grade of 


Varnish and Japan for Every Use Known 





New York 


208 PEARL ST. 


Philadelphia Chicago 


26-26 WO. 4TH ST. 40-60 LAKE ST. 


St, Louis 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT. 





Boston Baltimore 
118 60. 4TH ST. 880 ATLANTIC AVE, £9 6. HANOVER 6T. 


Cincinnati 


420 MAIN BT. 


San Francisco 
668 HOWARD 6T. 


Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 
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‘3 $3.50 ‘Se *4 &*5 SHOES 
BOYS’ SHOES, $2.00 AND $2.50 
W.L.Douglasshoes are thelowestprice, 
quality considered, in the world. Their 
excellent style, easy-fitting and long- 
wearing qualities excel those of other 
makes. If you have been paying high 
prices for your shoes, the next time you 
need a pair give W.L. Douglas shoes a 
trial. ia can save money on your oe. 
wear and get shoes that are just as 

in every = those that have - 
costing you higher prices. 

If you could visit our large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and see for yourself 
how carefully W. L. Douglas shoes are 
made, you would then understand why 
they hold their shape, fit better and 
wear longer than other makes. 


UNION MADE. Fast Color Eyelets. 


CAUTION. —W. L. Douglas name and price is 
sanees on the bottom to protect the wearer against 
high | prices and inferior shoes. Take No Substitute. 
L. Doug shoes are not for sale in your vicin- 

“Ss Order Catalog. 


fey, write for 
. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 











GLOBE TOBACCO Co. 


DETROIT. MICH. 





morse 2O — ze 


Jac > <~m MO>ZE -~0o7z 


The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 


SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 


HART & CROUSE 
COMPANY 


Royal Boilers 


New York 
Radiators 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK - 235 Water Street 
CHICAGO - - 79 Lake Street 
COLUMBUS - Poplar and Henry Streets 
DALLAS - - - 659 Elm Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 742 Lumber Exchange 
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®) Absolutely Fireproof 


Rooms $1.00 Per Day and Up. 


270 CLARK ST., Finest and Most Attractive 
WEAR JACKSON BOULVD. GERMAN RESTAURANT 


HALP BLOOK WITHIN NEW LAKE SHORE DEPOT, BOARD OF TRADE AND NEW POST OFFICE. 

















“SAFETY” 


Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO. 


Bayonne, N. J. 











ee 
LINEN COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 





THE 


ADELITE 


‘LINE 


Of Paint Specialties and Wood Finishing Ma- 
terials are standard for 
EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 

Try our Adeel-ite Paint and Varnish 
Remover; works like magic, taking off old, 
hard coats of finish almost instantly and leaving 
the surface in perfect condition for refinishing. 

Ad-el-ite One-Coat Mission Finishes a 
Stain and finish complete in one coat producing 
the velvety old Spanish Mission effect. Goes 
twice as far as other similar goods. 

Ad-el-ite Fillers and Stains recognized 
everywhere by practical men as the most trans- 
parent, permanent and uniform on the market. 

Samples for testing or finished wood panels 
gladly furnished free upon request. 


The Ad-el-ite People 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















STAFFORD @ HOLT 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


and Napping Machines 








LITTLE FALLS :: :: N.Y. 
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BROOKLYN RIBBON MILLS 
umes! $k Ribbons 


The only manufacturers of UNION-MADE BADGE RIBBON in the United States. 














ASK FOR THE UNION BRAND. If your dealer cannot 
supply you write to us. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 790-792 Broadway, 
55 Grand Street * BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 























CHR. HEURICH BREWING CO. 


Maerzen Senate Lager 
BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 
Lager Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.50 Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.75 
Senate Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.75 Bottle rebate - - - 50 Cents 
Phone or Write for Premium List 
Telephone West 1600 for a Case WASHINGTON, D. C. 














BROMO-~ 
SELTZER 


CURES | 
HEADACHES | 
“-10 cents<> 












ROBERT J. MACFARLAND @ COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE AND MEDIUM GRADE 


sieadesbinh Stiff and Soft Hats em 


FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 62-76 RUTLEDGE STREET 
200 Fifth Avenue FOR SALE EVERYWHERE Phone 4583 Williamsburg 
New York City 





Brooklyn, New York 
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ROWLAND D. THOMAS, - - Pres’t. 
HOPKIN THOMAS, - Vice-Pres’t. 


D. H. THOMAS, - Sec’y. & Treas 
CALCIMO Davies @ Thomas Co. 
° FOUNDRY 2 MACHINE WORKS 
Sanitary Catasauqua, Pa. 


All agreements are contingent upon strikes, 














accidents, delays of carriers and other de- 


Cold Water lays unavoidable or beyond our control. 


Quotationssubjecttochange without notice. 
C. R. HORN, - - - General Agen 


WALL FINISH 50 Church $t. ° . . New York. 


The best wall finish on the market. More and : 
Made in various beautiful shades and Better Sewing 
packed in handy packages. Requires eg) Miasrpaniie with less labor, if 
only mixing with cold water. Write us Prag you use the 


for color card and prices. , WHITE 


See your WHITE 


THE MURALO COMPANY x a 
VIBRATOR AND ROTARY SHUTTLE MACHINES 

NEW BRIGHTON, N. ¥. WHITE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


























The Efficiency of UTICA PLIERS 


——__ is greater than that of any 


other pliers made because <e" i 


UTICA PLIERS 1. The handles are scientifically designed 


for 


HOUSEHOLDERS to fit the hand so‘that great leverage is pos- 


MECHANICS sible without great effort. 


JEWELERS 2. Working parts are hardened; cutting 


ELECTRICIANS ; L 
PLUMBERS edges are tempered by special Utica proc: 


RAILROAD MEN ess; material and workmanship the best. 
KERS . 
ec hm 5. Every tool is carefully tested and 


Look for Trade-Mark stamped “‘Guaranteed.’’ 
Ask us the reason you should 
not accept any substitute. UTICA Pliers are made in many styles and sizes. Your Hardware 


Qa Th ‘CAS dealer can supply you. Insist upon having UTICA Pliers. Send for 
free booklet giving retail prices. Try No. 700 Household Plier, 7 inch, 


TRADE MARK. side cutter. Costs 85 cents at dealers; 15 cents extra for postage from us. 


UTICA DROP FORGE 2 TOOL CO., Dept. X, - - UTICA,N. Y. 
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MOLDERS’ TOOLS 


Made by 


WILLIAM DOBSON 


201 Wilson Street . . Canastota, N. Y., are Perfect in Shape, “Hang,” Temper and Finish 











THE 


BECKWITH-CHANDLER CO. | | OtyN EICHLER 


NN eee BREWING COMPANY 
High-Grade Varnishes Lager Beer 


Brewery and Bottling Department 


NEWARK, WN. J- NEW YORK Third Avenue and 169th Street 


201 EmmetrT STREET 320 Firrn Avenue 
Telephone Connection NEW YORK 
































For a Quarter of a Century the popular, high-grade “cc C RONK 9? Quality Tools 
Bush & Gerts Piano — 
has been before the public 

50,000 of these popular instruments have been 
made and sold and manufactured by union labor 

during the _ twelve Fee 
The BUSH & GERTS PIANO has been the only 
exclusively Union Label piano made. Each and every 
member of the American Federation of every local 
trade labor union we desire to impress with this fact, 
and when you get ready to purchase a thoroughly 
a, eae ree, if you = 
not find our goods represented in your own cit Pri R 7" 
or town, cond direct to us for catalog and full weese Reasenatie. Sek Four Seater 


information. The Cronk Q erier Mfg c 
BUSH & GERTS PIANO CO. Ca - Lo. 
Bush Temple of Music x HICAGO ELMIRA, N.Y. 














RED STAR 


COMPRESSED 


YEAST CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

















